With  Detroit’s  temperature 


at  a  steaming 


Hudson’s  whipped  up 


a  frosty  antidote 


“Darlingt  .  .  .  cool,  cool  drctscs  like  these  have  the 
freshness  of  a  morning  breeae  about  them,”  said  Hudson's 
of  their  ^‘frosty-patterned  Bemberg*  rayon  sheers”,  ir  And 
that  announcement  was  as  welcome  to  the  heat-wilted  women  of 
Detroit  at  “fair  and  cooler”  from  the  weatherman.  For  women 
have  long  gloried  in  the  delicious  coolness  of  Bemberg  rayon  .  .  . 
eoolnest  thgt  can  be  seen  and  felt .  . .  coolness  that  can  be  proved 
scientifically,  ir  Of  eleven  summer  textures  tested  on  tke 
amazing  Coolness  Tester  of  the  United  States  Testing  Co., 
Bemberg  rayon  proved  coolest  of  all!  it  So,  then,  when  the 
asphalt  on  the  streets  begins  to  melt,  make  your  customers 
“degrees  cooler”  with  Bemberg  rayon  sheers  .  ,  .  let 
the  Bemberg  Certified  Tag  identify  the  genuine. 


Dorlings  .  .  .  cool,  cool  drtuot  like  theta 
hove  the  frethnett  ol  o  morning  breeie  about 
them.  And  most  important,  they're  picture-pretty 
(or  you.  In  printed  sheer  rayon  Bemberg*,  we 
sketch  (right),  o  (rosty-pottarned,  fluted-trim  (rock 
in  gray,  aqua,  blue,  rad  or  brown,  (left),  o  fly-(ronter 
in  oquo,  blue,  green  or  melon.  .  .  Sizes  12  to  20. 


BEMBERG 


BEMBERG  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  tka  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


MOHAWK  POLICY 


You  can  call  it  foresight  if  you  prefer,  or  awareness,  or  keeping  ahead  of  the 
times.  Here  at  Mohawk  we  call  it  Vision — and  it  enables  us  to  give  customers 
what  they  want  in  carpet  style  and  carpet  quality.  We’ve  been  weaving  fine  carpets 
for  a  good  many  years;  and  always  we’ve  kept  looking  ahead,  anticipating  the 
needs  of  carpet  consumers.  Today  too.  Vision  is  an*  essential  part  of  our  manufac¬ 
turing  and  selling  policy — and  you,  the  Mohawk  Retailer,  will  reap  its  l>enefit8. 


MOHAWK  is  the  «>niy  earpet  mill  supplying;  all  types  of  weaves — Axminster, 
Velvet.  Wilton,  and  (llienille. 

MOHAWK  uses  onlv  Resilient  Wools  —  sturdy,  carefully  blended  wools — in 
the  manufacture  of  Mohawk  ('.ar|)etSj 

MOHAWK  is  the  only  carpet  mill  with  this  ^^reat  distributing  system :  Mo  mat¬ 
ter  where  you  are,  there's  a  Mohawk  Distributor  within  quick  delivery  distance. 

MOHAWK'S  Se£ect£cL  distributors 


AUiton-Erwin  Compony 
Charlotte, N.  C. 
Goldsboro  ,N.  C. 

High  Point, N.  C. 
Greenville  S.  C. 
ftulil  Sons  Compony 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Grond  Rapids,  Mich. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Chicago,  III. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Philad  elphia ,  Penn. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Son  PranciKO,  Calif. 
Colombia  Olttrlbufing  Co. 
Allentown ,  Penn. 
Singhamton,  N.Y . 
Harrisburg,  Penn. 


Columbio  DUtributing  Co. 
Reading,  Penn. 

Scranton,  Penn. 

Crockoff  A  Boss,  Inc. 

New  York  City,  N.Y 

Gtobmon  Brotbors,  Inc. 
Chicago,  III. 

Ootbrio  Morrit-Compboll  Co 

Charleston,  W  .Va. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

J.  J.  Holnos  A  Compony 
Atlanta,  Go. 
BoHimore.Md. 

Chatt  anooga,Tenn. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Norfolk,  Vo. 

Richmond,  Vo. 


Lack  Corpot  Co.  Inc. 

New  York  City,  N.Y, 

Lott  A  Gocklor,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.Y . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Erie,  Penn. 

Murray  B.  Mcutb  Co.  Inc. 

Los  Angeles,  Colif. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Salt  Lake  City, Utah 
Seottle,  Wash. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Mom>on«Dunnegan*Ayan  Ce. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Noidboefer  A  Compony 

Chicogo,!  II. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Orchard  A  Wilbolm 
Denver.  Colo. 

Konsos  City,  Mo. 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Pootloo  ■  Goulbof t  Corp. 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Houston,  Tex. 
Jacksonville,  Pla. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miomi,  Fla. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Oklahoma  Citv,Okla. 
Son  Antonio,  Tex. 
Tempo,  Fla. 


Proscolt  A  Compony 
Boston,  Mass. 

Rumeoy  Dittr!butort,  Inc. 

Albany  ,N.Y  . 

Hortford  ,Conn. 

Rochester,  N.Y . 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Utica,  N.Y. 

Schmitt  A  Hoisry  Mfg.  Co. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Small  A  Scbolotky  Company 

Evansville, Ind. 

I  ndianapolis,  Ind. 

Goorgo  Wobn  A  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
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Ask  Your  Customer— She’s  (iot  All  the  Answers 
Bv  1).  Armstrons  and  C.  1).  Brown 


Operation  (iood  W'ill 
Bv  Dave  M.  Britton 


Price- Minns  Merchaiulisinj* 
Bv  Ciordon  K.  Creighton 


How  to  Improve  Receiving  Operations 
Bv  Ben  S.  Ciraham 
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Heaven'll  Halo  Advertising  .  .  .  It’s  Day  Is  Done 
By  j.  M.  Ellis 
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The  Month  in  Retailing 


rile  Harvartl  Rejxirt  on  Store  0|K-rating  Results 
Bv  Malcolm  P.  McNair 
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THE  MARK  OF  SUPERIORITY 
IN  MODERN  BUSINESS  MACHINES 


MEANS  EVERYTHING  IN  BUSINESS  MACHINES 


modern  machines  for  every  need 


Burroughs 


LET’S  ARGUE 

By  Lew  Hahn 


ITEMS  AND  REGULAR  LINES 


O  N  our  recent  trip 
through  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Northwest  areas 
we  visited  a  considerable 
number  of  stores.  Some  of 
our  visits  were  personal¬ 
ly  conducted  while  in  other  stores  we  browsed 
without  benefit  of  the  presence  of  any  top 
executives. 

As  always,  we  found  the  stores  exciting  for  the 
observations  which  we  made  and  the  ideas  which 
occurred  to  us.  We  were  particularly  interested  in 
one  conclusion  which  came  to  us.  Although  this 
was  based  upon  more  or  less  random  observation, 
quite  the  opposite  of  any  careful  or  scientific  ap¬ 
proach,  it  did  seem  to  us  that,  speaking  generally, 
one  could  tell  the  stores  which  are  part  of  a  strong 
and  aggressive  buying  organization  from  stores 
which  were  operating  more  on  an  independent 
basis. 

It  seemed  to  us  the  stores  working  alone  were 
not  getting  a  complete  service  on  items.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lone  stores  appeared  to  be  relying 
more  on  their  regular  lines.  To  get  the  drift  of  the 
way  it  appears  to  us,  it  is  necessary  for  every  re¬ 


tailer  to  determine  how  much  of  his  volume  he 
should  expect  to  get  from  his  regular  lines  and 
how  much  from  the  sale  of  items.  Our  own  thought 
is  that  a  reasonably  good  store  could  afford  to  plan 
about  70  per  cent  of  its  business  on  regular  lines 
and  about  30  per  cent  on  items.  Of  course,  the  per¬ 
centage  should  vary  according  to  the  store,  the 
character  of  its  trade,  the  nature  of  its  buying  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  season,  but  we  suggest  it  would 
be  well  for  every  store  to  plan  along  these  lines 
according  to  its  own  aspirations. 

Where  a  store  is  a  member  of  a  strong  buying 
organization,  especially  if  the  stores  are  under  one 
general  ownership  and  the  buying  office  has  a  good 
deal  of  leeway,  the  buyers  for  the  central  organi¬ 
zation  are  in  position  to  secure  new  items  as  fast 
as  they  appear  and  to  send  them  to  the  stores.  This 
means  such  stores  always  have  a  lot  of  new,  up-to- 
the-minute  goods  to  show  their  customers  and  de¬ 
velop  trade.  A  new  item  is  an  experiment.  It  may 
become  popular  and  eventually  may  become  one 
of  the  store's  regular  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
large  number  of  new  items  may  be  good  for  only 
one  season,  but  they  do  create  interest  and  may 
add  substantially  to  sales  volume,  as  well  as  giving 
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fhe  store  a  reputation  for  always  having  new  things. 

The  weakness  in  overplaying  items,  however,  is 
obvious.  Unless  they  are  handled,  and  promoted, 
intelligently  they  can  result  in  what  might  be  called 
an  "itemized  stock",  made  up  of  tag  ends  of  a 
great  variety  of  things  which  represent  a  substan¬ 
tial  investment  but  which  offer  great  difficulties  for 
promotion.  Once  the  demand  for  an  item  has 
passed,  its  value  is  not  great. 

It  has  been  a  disadvantage  in  many  department 
stores  which  play,  or,  overplay,  the  item,  that  a 
customer  may  buy  a  thing  at  one  time  and,  a  month 
or  so  later,  is  likely  to  find  when  he  wants  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  same  thing  that  no  one  remembers  it.  It 
came;  it  went,  and  is  forgotten. 

The  heart  of  good  retailing  must  always  be  regu¬ 
lar  lines  which  provide  a  continuity  of  merchandise, 
so  that  customers  may  come  back  again  and  again 
and  purchase  the  things  which  they  have  found 
satisfactory.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the 
deep  drawing  power  of  good  regular  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  to  build  solely  on  regular  lines  is  to 
rob  the  store  of  glamor  which  new  items  give  to  it. 

In  modern  retailing  speed  and  accuracy  are  of 
the  greatest  importance.  However,  regular  lines 
are  of  the  essence  of  accuracy,  while  speed  is  vital 
in  connection  with  items.  Items  are  experimental. 
They  may  catch  on,  or  they  may  not.  If  they  do  be¬ 
come  popular,  and  have  in  them  the  possibility  of 


becoming  regular  lines,  it  is  important  for  the  store 
to  learn  of  such  potentialities  as  early  as  possible. 
Most  items,  however,  are  not  likely  to  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  continued  demand.  To  know  when  to  drop 
them  is  important.  To  have  them  first  unquestion¬ 
ably  brings  prestige  to  the  store. 

We  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  women 
discuss  stores  and  we  have  always  felt  a  little  sorry 
when  they  have  agreed  that  "So-and-so  have  a 
good  reliable  store  but  they  always  have  the  same 
things,  and  very  seldom  anything  new."  What  a 
splendid  foundation  to  build  upon  is  the  public's 
estimation  that  a  store  is  good  and  reliable,  and 
what  a  pity  that  such  a  store  should  not  also  have 
the  additional  attraction  of  a  carefully-selected 
and  continuous  procession  of  new  items. 

To  fill  the  store  recklessly  with  every  new  item 
which  comes  along,  obviously,  is  not  good  mer¬ 
chandising,  but  to  be  quick  to  offer  customers  the 
opportunity  to  see,  and  perhaps  to  buy,  new  items 
constantly  is  to  provide  a  cocktail  which  will  cause 
them  to  purchase  from  regular  lines  with  much 
better  appetite. 

Play  the  items,  but  do  not  overplay  them,  is  good 
advice  for  the  average  store.  Don’t  let  your  de¬ 
partments  expect  to  do  their  entire  volume  on 
items.  Regular  lines  are  the  backbone  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  failure  to  select  and  promote  these  is 
likely  to  be  equivalent  to  general  failure. 
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H.Vr  liows  across  the  desk  ot  a 
Retail  Secretary  is  pretty  much 
keyed  hy  the  attitude  of  his  Board  ot 
Directors.  If  they  are  coucerued  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  com|)etitiv'e  phases  ol 
the  business  —  purely  iutra-orgaui/a- 
tioiial  matters  —  the  Secretary  will 
uecessiuily  fuuctiou  within  narrow 
limits.  If  their  attitude  is  lilKTal, 
sprinkled  with  a  large  element  of  civic 
consciousness,  the  Secretary’s  base  of 
o|H‘rations  will  lie  corresptndingh 
broadened. 

Early  in  the  war  peritnl  our  Detroit 
retailers  took  an  objective  view  ot 
their  place  in  the  community.  In 
sc'arching  for  a  yardstick  to  measure 
that  place,  we  came  up  with  the  rathei 
surprising  discovery  that,  while  De¬ 
troit  is  synonymous  with  automobiles, 
the  retail  trades  are  this  city’s  largest 
single  group  of  landowners  and  tax¬ 
payers.  With  such  a  vital  stake  in  the 
community,  it  followed  that  what  was 
go<Hl  for  the  community  was  gtxxl  for 
retailing  and  that  for  retailing  to  pro¬ 


tect  its  community  investment  it  had 
only  t«)  act  as  a  group. 

It  was  obsious  even  before  Pearl 
Harlxn  that  Detroit  industrv  woukl 
liave  to  carry  the  brunt  of  war  pro¬ 
duction,  with  attendant  pressure  on 
store  personnel,  extra  merchandise 
needs  of  in-migrants  and  all  the  other 
tlislcKations  of  a  “war”  town.  It  was 
imjx'iative  that  retailers  get  together, 
ami  speak  in  a  united  voice,  in  their 
representations  to  the  War  Manjmwer 
(iommission.  ()P.\  and  the  myriad  of 
other  agencies  with  which  we  all  hail 
to  deal. 

.4  Cximmittee  Operation 

The  seriousness  of  that  outlook 
served  to  re-etiergi/e  the  varioits  retail 
(ommittees  withiti  our  metnbership 
which  had  Ix'eti  iti  existence  for  some 
years.  This  "committee  operatioti” 
withitt  the  Retail  Merchants  .\sstxia- 
tion  is  its  outstanding  feature.  Obvi¬ 
ously  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  re¬ 
tail  trade  assrxiation  staff  cotisisting 


of  one  SecretaiA  and  one  assistant  to 
tlo  all  the  “leg  work”  incident  to 
meeting  all  problems  of  a  retail  set-up 
the  si/e  of  Detroit’s.  But  we  do  take 
pride  iti  serving  as  the  coordinatirc 
agenev  for  the  committees.  We  help 
pick  the  persotitiel  for  the  varioit 
groups;  otie  of  us  attends  their  majof 
meetitigs  atul  keeps  their  minutes 
and  we  help  prepare  their  agenda  an«i 
try  to  compromise  their  differences. 

.4ny  sjx'ciali/ed  problem  that  arises 
either  through  our  offices  or  at  the  iit 
statice  of  a  particular  store,  is  referred 
to  the  j)ro|X'r  group  for  discussion, 
anaivsis  and  decision.  Matters  oi 
sufficietit  impxsrtance  are  brought 
from  the  committee  level  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  final  decision 
•So  thoroughly  do  the  committee> 
thrash  out  the  jsroblems  within  thei 
immediate  province,  however,  tha 
Board  action  in  mans  cases  is  pei 
functory. 

This  t\pe  of  management  take- 
much  detail  and  burden  off  the  Diree 
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pial  Board,  although  it  is  true  that 
a  cases  involving  the  competitive 
^aracter  of  stores,  differences  in  com- 
*ttec  have  been  carried  to  the  Direc- 
V  level.  1  he  point  is,  hovsever,  that 
mittees  do  a  screening  and  refin- 
ii^  job  which,  because  the  immediate 
p-oblem  is  closer  to  the  spiecialized 
«ork  of  the  individual  committee 
Tiemberv  is  likely  to  settle  a  matter 
Kture  quickly  and  satisfactorily  than 
if  it  were  argued  out  in  the  director¬ 
ate. 

We  now  have  these  major  commit- 
ices  functioning:  Public  Relations. 
^ry>nn^l.  .Store  Superintendents. 
Controllt  rs.  Credit  Managers,  Display 
Maiiagtis  and  Solicitation.  There  are, 
m  addition,  smaller  groups  represent¬ 
ing  specialized  types  of  retailers  or 
vsores  bound  by  geographical  limita- 
:i(>ns  which  are  tied  rather  hxisely 
into  our  over-all  operation. 

Membership  of  the  major  commit¬ 
tees  represents  a  cross-section  of  the 
rt.iil  communitv:  chain  stores  and 
v|).utim  nt  stores,  uptown  and  dovvn- 
AMi  stores,  all  tv  pies  and  sizes— wher- 
MT  some  one  individual  has  shown 
!!k  leadership  characteristics  which 
c  feel  would  be  an  asset  to  a  com- 
iittee. 

Fortunatelv,  there  is  a  broad  field 
t  talent  to  draw  from  in  that  our 
Rct.iil  .\ssociation  is  a  div  ision  of  the 
IVtroIt  Board  of  Commerce,  and  any 
ii[)[)oning  memlK'f  of  the  parent  or- 
•ini/ation  who  is  in  retail  distribu- 
"in  is  automatically  a  member  of  our 
^t.Hl  group.  On  this  basis  we  have 
i'piuxiniately  400  firm-members  in 
H  Retail  Merchants  .\ssociation.  cov- 
ling  a  broad  range  of  interests  and 
■iohlenis.  ranging  from  suppliers  of 
iilding  materials,  automobile  and 
kl  dealers,  to  the  more  direct  mer- 
^tiit  tvpx-s  represented  in  all  retail 
.loups. 

The  Public  Relations  Committee 
at  its  dispxisal  a  sizable  fund 
"luntarilv  contributed  annually  bv 
members  to  defray  the  expx?nse  of 
itv-wide  retail  activities  such  as  sup- 
'orting  the  Community  Fund.  Red 
J  loss  and  other  drives.  This  commit- 
e  plans,  promotes,  produces  and  sells 
he  promotional  advertising  in  sup>- 
'Tt  of  such  drives,  and  functions  in 
elated  fields.  The  Superintendents 

(Continued  on  pnge  10) 
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Most  retail  problems  are  loeal  in  their  nature:  and  most 
retail  objectives  are  best  secured  by  cooperative  action  at 
the  community  level.  Vi  ithout  a  strong  local  organization 
many  opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  stores*  public 
relations  are  lost:  and  even  the  work  of  the  retailer's 
national  associations  loses  some  of  its  effectiveness. 
Fortunately,  there  are  many  well  run  and  effective  local 
associations.  STORES  begins  here  a  series  of  articles  on 

I  the  most  outstanding  of  these,  believing  that  their  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  all  retail  communities. 
^  e  asked  Mr.  Boyd  to  initiate  this  series  because  his  group 
has  accomplished  so  much,  and  because  Detroit  has  an 
exceptionally  complete  set  of  all  the  problems  a  retailer 
is  ever  likly  to  meet. 


meet  every  week,  winter  and  sumtner, 
and  thrash  out  problems  of  delivery, 
store  theft  and  operation  procedure. 
The  Personnel  people  deal  with  em¬ 
ployee  relations  and  the  new  and 
larger  field  of  co-operative  education 
and  retail  training  in  the  public 
schools.  The  Display  Managers,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  city’s  largest  retail  or¬ 
ganizations  both  in  and  out  of  the 
strictly  mercantile  field,  tie  in  with 
all  publicity  promotions  undertaken 
by  the  Public  Relations  group.  I'hc 
functions  of  the  Controllers  and  cred¬ 
it  men  are  obvious.  The  Solicitations 
group  screens  all  appeals  and  tries  to 
cooperate  with  churches  and  charity 
organizations  for  solicitation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  be  used  for  door  prizes  at 
bazaars,  card  parties  and  the  like. 

Our  Association  tries  to  maintain 
close  contact  with  national  retail  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  NRDGA,  the 
.American  Retail  Federation,  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Retail  Secretaries 
and  others,  and  especially  with  the 
Michigan  Retailers  .Association.  It 
energizes  at  the  local  level  the  action 
recommended  by  the  national  and 
state  groups,  such  as  lifting  of  regu¬ 
lations  following  the  war,  application 
of  excise  taxes,  etc.,  etc. 

Contact  with  our  membership  is 
maintained  by  monthly  business  resu¬ 
mes,  and  by  frequently-issued  news 
bulletins  of  both  a  general  and  confi¬ 
dential  nature  whenever  a  matter  of 


sufficient  importance  warrants.  These 
bulletins,  produced  on  no  set  sched¬ 
ule,  cover  any  matter  of  general  inter¬ 
est  or  concern,  such  as  changes  in 
business  regulations,  legislative  meas¬ 
ures  at  the  national,  state  and  munici¬ 
pal  level,  civic  observances  or  promo¬ 
tions,  fraud  warnings  and  other  cur¬ 
rent  information,  much  of  it  lifted 
from  bulletins  of  national  associa- 


Flexibility  of  Operation 

Our  directorate  of  about  30  mem¬ 
bers  has  within  it  a  10-man  executive 
committee.  This  set-up,  plus  phone 
consultation  with  the  key  men  on  the 
sub-committees,  makes  for  an  ex¬ 
tremely  flexible  operation.  We  try  to 
hold  to  no  set  program  nor  to  plan 
our  work  a  year,  or  even  a  week  in 
advance.  The  adaptability  of  this  type 
of  operation  was  illustrated  recently 
when  the  so-called  “Newburyport 
plan”  had  swept  into  several  Detroit 
suburbs  and  various  Detroit  Council- 
men  projxised  taking  official  city  ac¬ 
tion  in  endorsement  of  it.  Because  of 
the  volatile  type  of  labor-management 
relations  characteristic  of  Detroit  in 
recent  years,  it  was  felt  that  Detroit 
retailers  might  suffer  adversely  from 
uninformed  Council  action. 

Learning  that  Lew  Hahn  was 
scheduled  through  Detroit  the  same 
week  that  the  “Newburyport”  action 
was  to  be  proposed  at  an  evening 


meeting  of  the  City  Council,  we  asktd 
him  to  fit  his  schedule  into  a  publk  p 
relations  activity  which  we  quickh  f 
evolved.  Apprised  of  our  plan,  Mr 
Hahn  met  at  breakfast  with  several  oi  1 
our  directors  who  acquainted  him  I, 
with  the  local  situation.  In  mid-mom  f 
ing  he  held  a  press  conference  ai  i 
which  the  economic  fallacies  of  tK  [ 
“Newburyport  plan”  were  vividly  and 
intelligently  outlined.  .At  noon 
dealt  with  the  same  theme  at  a  lunch  I 
eon  attended  by  275  retailers.  .At  tfi 
speakers  table  were  a  majority  of  tlh 
City  Councilmen,  including  the  pro^ 
moters  of  the  Newburyport  resolution 
w’ith  top  representatives  of  the  nev' 
and  editorial  departments  of  the  newv 
pajx^rs  and  press  services.  By  this  tinx 
the  Common  Council  formally  met  in 
the  evening,  front-page  news  storie 
on  “Newburyport”,  resulting  from  tht 
morning  press  conference,  did  such  at 
complete  job  of  debunking  that  then  I 
was  little  left  for  the  Council  to  dn  i 
but  to  give  lip-service  to  the  geneni 
theme  of  price  reduction.  W’e  havt 
been  told  that  press  service  storie 
following  Mr.  Hahn’s  effort  hen 
helped  scjuelch  the  plan  nationall'] 
It  seems  obvious  that  had  the  pul 
lie  generally  understood  the  extrenn 
ly  narrow  profit  of  retailing,  siu 
concoctions  as  the  “Newbur\jx)i 
plan”  could  never  have  gotten  startef| 
To  bring  about  a  better  nublic  under 
standing  of  retailing  in  Detroit  is  otkl 


Cooperation  between  merchants,  large  and  small,  in 
any  community  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  many  problems  which  always  seem  to  face 
retail  stores.  Here  in  Detroit,  the  problems  coming 
before  the  directors  of  our  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  are  many  and  varied.  Our  meetings  average  one 
or  two  monthly  and  are  always  extremely  interesting 
and  profitable. 


I  believe  the  secret  of  our  successful  operation  in 
Detroit  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  had  for  many  years 
past  very  able  and  well  liked  Secretaries  who  have 
been  part  of  the  staff  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Com¬ 
merce.  These  men  have  done  our  work  so  well  that 


they  have  commanded  the  respect  and  cooperation  o  ^  e  ii 
every  retailer  in  this  city  and  have  always  been  at!  all 
to  secure  the  services  of  the  leaders  of  the  retail  con  ^hic! 

munity  on  their  Board  of  Directors.  1*^  fi 

i 

In  C.  E.  Boyd,  our  Secretary,  and  O.  L.  Dorworth.  Mther 
Associate,  we  believe  we  have  the  best  possible  tal«|fr,  | 
at  our  service.  They  are  both  intelligent,  hard-worljintpf 
ing,  loyal  and,  above  all,  diplomatic.  In  my  opinic^e  v 
the  success  of  any  Retail  Merchants  Association  4ions 
pends  upon  such  qualities  in  the  Secretary  and  we  aathis, 
most  fortunate  in  having  them  in  ours.  diroc 

— Oscar  Webber,  e  1 

Vice-President  and  General  ' 
Manager,  The  J.  L.  Hudson 

July,  1^  ,  ST 
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asked  ot  our  major  objectives.  I  he  school 
publi  >ystem  oilers  a  logical  starting  place. 

I  ^  Students  of  Retailing 

;ralo(  For  several  years  vve  have  had  an 
I  him  extremely  gratifying  experience  in 
mom  extending  cooperative  retail  training 
tee  ai  within  the  city  high  schools.  Dining 
si  tht  the  last  1.')  years,  more  than  20, ()()() 
lyand  seniors  in  the  Detroit  High  Schools 
3n  he  have  received  schtjol  credit  for  one  or 
lunch  more  semesters  in  Retailing  classes— 
\t  tht  a  lomprehensive  program  of  training 
of  tht  initiated  and  strongly  sponsored  by 
e  prth  Dill  group.  I  bis  has  had  the  ilirect 
utior  iK'iieticial  elfect  of  producing  several 
■  ne»'  hiindred  trained  and  highly  desirable 
■new  student  graduates  for  store  jobs.  It 
istiiiH  has  had  the  indirect  elfect  of  getting 
met  ip  the  facts  of  retailing  across  to  the  stu- 
storit'  ilents’  parents  and  associates. 

)m  tht  Our  association  has  prodiued  sev  - 
suchj  ual  IxMiklets  on  retailing  for  distri- 
t  theit  hution  to  high  school  students.  The 
to  do  Association  staH  has  made  manv  ap- 
;enerai  |x*arances  before  student  groups  on 
L'  havt  Ix'half  of  retailing.  For  the  past  two 
storit'  'ears  several  dinner  meetings  have 
hcT’,  Ixen  held  each  winter  with  ctMipera- 
onall'  live  students,  teachers  and  counsellors, 
e  put!  Board  of  Education  officials  and  store 
ureniil  ixeciitives  in  attendance.  The  ex- 
,  sill. I  ixnse  of  such  activities  is  uuderwrit- 
ir\|X)r|  ten  by  our  public  relations  fund. 
,tarti'i;|  Recently  the  Detroit  Controllers’ 


go  out  to  the  various  high  schcxtls  and 
tell  the  story  of  retailing  to  student 
audiences.  Personnel  people  and 
other  retail  management  people  have 
done  the  same  thing  for  several  years. 

In  addition  to  helping  enlist  desir¬ 
able  personnel  for  eventual  store  jobs, 
such  activities  have  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  spreading  the  gospel  of 
retailing— the  profit  per  sales  dollar 
and  the  behind-the-scenes  operations 
of  which  the  public  is  almost  com- 
jjletely  ignorant— to  a  group  who,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  they  ever  work  in 
a  store,  will  have  an  accurate  conce|>- 
tion  of  the  picture  as  < onsinners. 

Training  the  Students  as  Consumers 

W’e  have  had  under  discussion  for 
some  time  various  plans  looking  to 
extension  within  the  school  system  of 
further  retail  orientation.  One  con¬ 
templates  the  expansion  of  the  speak¬ 
ers’  bureau  idea  to  all  students  at  the 
high  school  level  regardless  of  their 
professed  interest  in  retailing  as  a 
career.  .Another  is  the  feasibility  of 
endowing  Chairs  in  Retailing  at  local 
universities,  or  of  awarding  scholar¬ 
ships  in  Retailing  to  deserving  stu¬ 
dents.  .Ml  have  as  their  primary  ob¬ 
jectives  the  education  of  the  student 
as  a  consumer.  Such  education,  we 
believe,  will  lay  a  foundation  for  bet¬ 
ter  consumer  coo|x‘ration  when  the 


•Another  major  effort  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  to  encourage  still 
greater  participation  of  all  members 
in  community  affairs.  Our  directors 
realize  that  retailers  are  an  inherent 
part  of  the  community.  Many  of  our 
stores  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
second  or  third’  generation  of  the 
same  family.  AA'ith  one  notable  excep¬ 
tion.  there  has  been  no  such  continui¬ 
ty  of  ownership  within  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry.  Fhe  industry  which 
made  this  city  great  and  on  which  it 
lives  is  now  almost  entirely  operated 
by  remote  control.  Fhe  resident  offi¬ 
cers  are  simply  the  hired  hands  of  the 
stockholders.  Fhey  have  no  selfish 
personal  inducement  to  take  a  lead  in 
civ  ic  affairs.  Their  interest  in  Detroit 
is  essentially  short-term;  that  of  retail¬ 
ers,  long-term.  Our  directors,  in  order 
to  protect  their  realty  investment  and 
their  going  businesses,  are  of  necessity 
broadening  their  participation  in  civ¬ 
ic  affairs.  Retailers  hold  high  places 
in  many  community  activities. 

This  is,  we  believe,  enlightened  self- 
interest.  Our  .Association  offices  are 
lending  assistance  wherever  possible. 
But  such  an  attitude,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  must  be  backed  by  a  liberal 
view|K)int  on  the  part  of  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  directorate.  Our  directors  are 
proceeding  on  the  sound  and  logical 
premise  that  what  is  giMid  for  Detroit 


iindei.  (>roiip  orgaiii/ed  a  speakers’  bureau  normal  problems  of  returns,  deliver - 

is  onik  "ithin  their  membership.  A’olunteers  ies.  etc.,  again  become  acute. 


is  automatically  good  for  the  retailers 
of  Detroit. 


itiono  in  Detroit  are  very  fortunate  in  our  set-up.  First 
en  aW  all  there  is  the  cooperative  spirit  of  the  merchants, 
lil  roi!  I'hich  makes  it  possible  for  Charlie  Boyd  to  exercise 
|he  fine  leadership  he  has  to  offer. 

rth.  K  There  are  a  number  of  Detroit  projects  sponsored  by 

e  taleJ  Boyd  and  the  Merchants  Association  which  should 

d-wort  nterest  merchants  in  other  cities.  In  the  early  part  of 

pini<"|he  war,  it  was  decided  that  we  needed  a  public  rela- 

Iions  program,  and  so  we  set  up  an  appropriation  for 

I  we  aflhis.  which  included  the  salary  of  a  public  relations 

proctor  and  funds  for  running  certain  advertising. 

P  e  have  found  this  service  extremely  valuable, 
eral  I 

son  (#nother  important  project  sponsored  by  the  Detroit 


stores 


Association  is  the  cooperative  educational  program 
which  has  been  worked  out  between  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  merchants.  A  large  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  due  to  Mr.  Boyd’s  own  personal  interest 
and  leadership  in  this  field,  and  we  are  very  proud  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

We  are  very  glad  that  Mr.  Boyd  has  consented  to  write 
an  article  for  Stores.  While  we  in  Detroit  are  proud 
of  our  achievements,  we  are  also  unselfish  in  sharing 
them. 

— Jay  D.  Runkle, 

Vice-President  and  General 
Manager,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co. 
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I^^RS.  SHOPPER  is  a  much  misur 
derstood  woman— and  she  is  ar. 
expensive  woman  to  misundeistandJ 
Every  time  a  retailer  makes  a  inisuk 
in  analyzing  Mrs.  Shopper,  it  cost' 
him  money,  .\dded  markdowns,  held 
over  merchandise,  lowered  profits  al. 
result. 

.And  the  c 


By  D.  C.  Armstrong, 
C.  D.  Brown 


Vice  President,  and 


,  Director  of  Statistics.  The  Johnson  System 


Stores  have  never  been  more  eager  than  they  are  right  now 
to  get  going  on  consumer  research  programs.  This  is  good ; 
there’s  no  sounder  basis  for  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
tion  activities.  But  here’s  a  warning  against  the  not  un¬ 
common  error  of  using  statistics  that  really  have  nothing 
to  do  with  your  own  store’s  problem. 


onverse  is  just  as  true:  1" 
knowing  Mrs.  Shopper  better  lies  tdc 
answer  to  increased  sales  and  highfl 
profits.  The  retailer  who  has  current 
detailed,  and  complete  facts  about  tht 
average  Mrs.  Shopper  in  his  tradin 
area  is  in  a  position  to  out-merchac 
dise  and  out-service  his  competition 
He  is  no  longer  operating  from  fact 
about  his  store’s  sales  and  his  store 
customers’  preferences:  he  is  now  op 
erating  from  facts  about  his  total  coit 
sumer  market.  The  desires  and  pret 


trenccs  ol  consuincrs  his  store  has 
never  Ixrii  able  to  attract  are  now 
available  to  him.  This  gives  him  a 
broader  l)ase  u|x)n  which  to  establish 
merchandise  and  service  jjolicies;  it 
gives  him  a  chance  to  satisfy  the  tre¬ 
mendous  |K)tential  market  now  buy¬ 
ing  from  his  competition. 

But  there  are  certain  dangers  that 
retailers  must  guard  against.  One 
such  is  the  danger  of  accepting  figures 
secured  about  shoppers  from  national 
samplings  and  then  applying  those 
to  a  specilic  trading  area.  .Sometimes 
this  can  safely  lie  done,  but  more  often 
not. 

.\s  a  case  in  point,  one  retailer  was 
induced  to  install  a  department  for 
electrical  appliances,  handling  mainly 
refrigerators,  washing  machines,  and 
stoves,  with  some  radios.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  showed  him  figures  giving  na¬ 
tional  consumer  demand  for  the  brand 
line.  The  figures  were  decidedly  im- 
pres-sive.  I’his  fact,  coupled  with  the 
exclusive  franchise  offered  the  retailer, 
convinced  him  that  here  was  an  op¬ 
portunity  he  couldn’t  afford  to  miss. 
The  new  department  was  opened; 
the  retailer  promoted  it  in  window 


displass  and  newspaper  advertising 
and  waited  for  the  Hood  of  business. 
The  flood  never  came. 

month  later  a  consumer  opinion 
research  program  was  undertaken  for 
him.  It  uncovered  a  vital  fact  the 
retailer  had  never  considered:  There 
was  only  a  very  limited  market  for  his 
brand  in  that  community. 

competitive  manufacturer,  locat¬ 
ed  nearby,  and  a  chain  organization, 
had  so  well  established  their  brands 
in  the  minds  of  shop|jers  in  that  area 
that  most  housewives  were  ttnwilling 
to  accept  other  lines.  .Xn  appliance 
dealer  was  already  handling  the  de¬ 
manded  brand  and  the  chain  store’s 
brand,  of  course,  could  not  be  sold  by 
the  retailer.  .Xdd  to  that  the  fact  that 
the  market  for  those  products  in  his 
community  was  considerably  less  than 


he  had  believed  and  it  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  our  friend’s  new  appli¬ 
ance  department  lost  money  from  the 
start. 

T  his  is  not  an  isolated  case;  this  is 
a  prevalent  condition.  But  it  is  an  un¬ 
necessary  condition— one  which  can  be 
avoided  if  the  retailer  will  learn  more 
about  the  shoppers  in  his  own  trading 
area. 

Consumer  opinions,  preferences,  anti 
attitudes  all  vary  between  communi¬ 
ties.  Certain  basic  facts  alM)ut  shop¬ 
pers  remain  consistently  the  same,  it’s 
true,  but  those  facts  are  much  too  gen¬ 
eral  to  permit  retail  management  to 
use  them  as  a  guide  in  handling  sjx;- 
cific  problems. 

Know  Your  Own  People 

There  is  another  danger  the  retailer 
must  avoid.  He  must  carefully  con¬ 
sider  all  factors  before  deciding  that 
retailing  methods  which  are  effective 
somewhere  else  will  lie  just  as  effective 
in  his  own  community.  Often  quite 
the  reverse  is  true. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point.  .\  well- 
established  department  store  in  a  town 
of  50,000  piopulation  was  willed  to  a 
young  man  when  his  father  died. 
Shortly  after  taking  control,  the  new 
owner  took  a  buying  trip  during 
which  he  was  exjiosed  to  some  re¬ 
markably  attractive  window  displays 
in  an  extremely  competitive  market. 
UjKin  his  return  to  his  store,  he  be¬ 
came  greatly  dissatisfied  with  his  win¬ 
dow  displays  and  hired  a  new  display 
manager.  He  instructed  the  man  to 
emphasize  “arty”  windows  and  un¬ 
usual  displays. 

For  no  apparent  reason  his  sales  be¬ 
gan  to  fall  off.  This  is  what  a  con¬ 
sumer  opinion  research  program  re¬ 
vealed:  .Shoppers  were  not  entering 
the  store  because  of  the  new  window 
displays.  The  town  was  an  old,  steady 
community  in  the  center  of  farming 
land.  Its  people  felt  that  the  store 
was  going  “high-hat”  and  assumed 
that  prices  would  naturally  be  higher 
in  accordance  with  what  they  thought 
was  a  new  policy.  When  sufficient  in¬ 
terviews  had  been  made  to  show  that 
this  was  the  feeling  of  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  shoppers,  we  advised 
the  store.  Although  reluctant,  the 
proprietor  reverted  to  his  former  type 
of  windows.  .Sales  increased  almost  at 


once. 

T  his  case  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature  have  pretty  well  convinced 
us  that  contemplated  store  changes 
should  be  submitted  to  customers  be¬ 
forehand— if  such  changes  are  of  a 
major  nature. 

Deciding  on  New  Departments 

Consumer  opinion  research  often 
reveals  that  store  improvements  the 
management  considers  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  are  felt  to  Ire  trifling  by  the 
shoppers.  .Similarly,  some  changes  the 
shoppers  feel  should  be  made  are 
passed  over  by  management  as  unim- 
|)ortant.  The  upshot  is  that  manage¬ 
ment  often  makes  improvements  that 
will  not  pay  for  themselves  and  ne¬ 
glects  tho.se  that  will. 

Peculiarly  enough,  the  improve¬ 
ments  management  endorses  cost,  in 
most  instances,  a  great  deal  more  than 
those  the  customers  want.  T  his  means 
that  besides  the  fact  that  it  is  always 
iK'tter  from  a  business  standpoint  to 
give  Mrs.  .Shopper  what  she  wants,  it 
is  sometimes  cheajx'r,  too! 

.Vnother  tpiestion  that  retailers 
should  certainly  have  answered  by 
tiistomers  is  the  demand  for  new  de¬ 
partments  that  stores  contemplate 
adding.  “Find  out  what  your  custom¬ 
ers  want— and  then  give  it  to  them.” 
It’s  as  simple  as  that! 

One  store,  for  example,  laid  plans 
for  adding  five  new  departments  and 
then  tlecided  it  might  be  well  to  con¬ 
firm  their  decision  by  determining 
whether  their  choices  carried  consum¬ 
er  approval.  .\s  part  of  our  work  for 
that  store  we  investigated  consumer 
interest  in  those  five  and  20  other  de¬ 
partments.  Naturally,  the  manage¬ 
ment’s  selection  was  not  revealed  to 
the  housewives. 

T  he  final  figures  revealetl  that  the 
two  departments  most  in  demand  by 
shop|x.‘rs  were  neither  carried  by  the 
store  nor  inclutled  in  their  plans  for 
expansion.  The  next  four  depart¬ 
ments  most  demanded  by  the  house¬ 
wives  were  departments  already  part 
of  the  store  but  which  the  shoppers 
felt  to  be  inadequate  for  their  needs. 

This  examj>le  is  but  one  of  many 
whiih  make  it  seem  pretty  clear  that 
the  retailer  who  plans  additions  or 
changes  would  do  well  to  base  his  de- 
(Coutinued  on  pasie  46) 
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Walker’s,  a  friendly  corner  in  a  friendhi 


The  basis  of  good  public  relations  for  a  retail  store  is  to  supply  the  public | 

at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In  other  words, 
good  merchandising.  It  is  on  this  basis  thai 
public  relations  program  fa 


with  the  best  possible  good: 
good  retail  public  relations  i 
Walker’s,  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  prepared 
1946  which  w'on  the  annual  award  in  the  retail  class  of  the  Americai 
Public  Relations  Asssociation. 

Here  STORES  presents  the  description  of  Walker’s  down-to-earth  publii 
relations  program.  It  contains  elements  which  can  be  put  to  use  by  am 
department  store.  Here  is  public  relations  making  use  of  the  technique' 
of  sales  promotion,  with  the  Hrmest  possible  foundation— the  employee. 

—CHARLES  E.  HARNER, 

Direrlor  of  Public  Relations,  NRDG.4 


By  Dave  M.  Britton 

Director  of  Publicity,  Walker’s  (The  Walker^Scott  Corj».),  San  Diego, 


relations  under  the  direc 


r  I  obtain  or  retain  the  good  will 
of  every  employee,  every  customer, 
and  all  potential  customers  was  the 
objective  of  the  employee  relations, 
public  relations,  and  future  consumer 
relations  efforts  undertaken  by  Walk¬ 
er’s  during  1946.  These  goals  were  set 
with  the  realization  that  following  the 
war,  there  would  be  a  period  of  unrest 
among  employees,  and  that  the  buy¬ 
ing  public,  dissatished  by  some  war¬ 
time  shortages,  qualities,  and  mer¬ 
chandising,  would  be  in  a  mood  to 
change  their  buying  habits. 

I'o  achieve  these  aims.  Walker’s  em¬ 
barked  on  a  three-fold,  integrated  and 
coordinated  program  of  employee  re¬ 
lations,  public  relations,  and  future 


phase  of  this  program,  that  succes 
w’as  exploited  in  the  other  two  pot 
tions  of  the  effort.  Likewise,  some  at 
tivities  in  public  relations  and  cor 
sinner  relations  aided  in  stimulatinf 
institutional  pride  and  interest  ainons 
employees. 

Employee  Relations 

.\s  the  first  step  in  employee  rela 
tions,  all  salaries  were  revieweti 
Where  prevailing  wages  were  fountij 
to  be  below  living  costs  on  a  normal! 
level,  they  were  immediately  (orrect' 
ed.  Today  Walker’s  salaries  are  geneij 


jiiy  abo\  c  the  average  tor  this  area. 
^  ■  Then  a  “tost-of-living”  guide  to  salar¬ 
ies  was  adopted,  and  all  salaries  are 
Mdiusteci  each  month  according  to  na- 
Itional  cost-ol-living  indices.  I'his  is 
automatic  and  the  additional  pa\ 
101  B  delivered  separately  from  the  basic 

Ills  Other  emjjloyee  economic  atlvant- 
niH  jges  have  been  stressed,  such  as  group 
Dill  insurance.  accident  insurance.  Federal 
"Credit  Union,  and  store  discounts. 
.Aware  that  wages  are  not  the  onl\ 
ikineiit  ol  employee  satisfaction. 
Walker's  increased  the  emphasis  on 
leisure  activities  and  organizations 
_  among  employees.  Several  clubs  exist 

friendh  ’**‘^'^^‘ **  personnel.  The 

“De-Pend-Ons”  is  com|x)sed  of  mem 
bers  invited  to  join,  and  serves  as  a 
clearing  house  for  social  and  sports 
activities.  Its  activities  in  19*10  in¬ 
cluding  sjxmsoring  the  February 
(lance.  May  Queen  dance.  Birthday 
public  October,  bingo  parties,  sum- 

wordi  ride,  liowling  teams,  and 

iis  thai  maintenance  of  the  employees’  li- 
am  fa  hrary.  Most  of  its  activities  are  fi- 
lericat  nanced  by  management. 

The  “De-Pend-Debs,”  originally  for 
single  girls  w’illing  to  assist  in  USO 
publi  activities,  in  1946  became  a  committee 
for  all  young  w’omen.  It  performs 
iniejue  handles  “March  of  Dimes” 

r  y  '  and  other  community  campaigns 
within  the  store,  and  is  responsible  to 
DGA  the  “De-Pend-On”  club. 

competition  between  all  single 
girls  for  May  queen  results  in  lively 
competition  between  the  three  final- 
lif.  ists,  with  campaign  managers,  and 
special  campaign  funds.  Each  of  the 
L‘  direc  j*'"®^‘***  has  a  special  day  for  a  pro- 
iriineni  ^he  queen  is  crowned  at  the 

the  fini  i^^***'^*  dance,  the  other  finalists  serve 
success  **  "’^'ds  of  honor,  and  all  three  are 
wo  pot  their  formal  gowns  and  other 

ome  at  the  store, 

nd  corf  -^tiother  organization,  the  10-Up 
nilatimr^'^'h.  is  comprised  of  all  employees 
t  amontp'^h  10  or  more  years  of  .service  to 
Halker’s.  Members  wear  diamond- 
'itiddcd  pins  and  have  two  social 
f  sents  a  year. 

^ee  relal  Key  to  the  entire  employee-employ- 
L'viewed"''^  relationship  is  the  Employee  Rela- 
e  founi;  ''''tis  Committee,  comprised  of  eight 
norniii  ''^'tubers,  which  sponsors  all  special 
correct  'ft ignitions  and  awards.  This  com- 
■e  genef  '”''htce  maintains  employee-suggestion 

ly,  mi^TORES 


exactly,,,,, 

'  ■  Of  San  Die, o 


Iroxes  on  each  Hoot,  awards  quarterly 
prizes  for  the  best  suggestions  in  each 
of  four  categories  and  an  annual  sidi- 
stantial  cash  award  for  the  Irest  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  year.  From  these  sug¬ 
gestions,  the  committee  makes  recom¬ 
mendations  to  management,  which 
pays  SI  for  every  suggestion  used,  and 
acknowledges  all  suggestions  with  in¬ 
dividual  letters  of  commendation  and 
explanation.  The  committee  is  free 
to  investigate  any  phase  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  ojjeration  in  the  interest  of  the 
employees,  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  management. 

This  committee  also  selects  winners 
or  recommends  candidates  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  special  incentive  awards: 

Friendship  Award— to  the  employee 
who  has  demonstrated  exceptional 
courtesy  and  friendship  to  customers 
or  fellow-workers.  The  winner,  select¬ 
ed  each  month,  receives  a  cash  prize, 
letter  of  commendation,  and  is  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  monthly  employee  pub¬ 
lication. 

Loyalty  Award— to  an  employee 
showing  exceptional  loyalty  to  the 
store  through  a  period  of  years.  The 
winner,  announced  at  the  Christmas 
party  each  year,  receives  a  w’atch  and 
in-store  publicity. 

Ralf  March  Walker  Award— to  an 
employee  typifying  the  qualities  of 


yicePr^'5''  A-  Scoit. 

^  i^restdent  of  Walker  s 

the  founder  in  loyalty,  service,  and 
personal  attributes.  The  winner,  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  Christmas  party  each 
year,  receives  a  watch  and  in-store 
publicity. 

Ideal  Mother  of  the  Year— to  the 
employee-mother  who  is  outstanding 
in  her  dual  home  and  business 
responsibilities.  The  winner,  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  Mother’s  Day  program 
each  year,  receives  special  gifts,  and 
her  picture,  tinted,  is  hung  outside 
management  offices. 

The  Sunshine  Club,  an  auxiliary  of 
the  Employee  Relations  Committee, 
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strives  to  bring  cheer  and  comfort  to 
ill  members  of  the  store  family.  It 
posts  names  of  those  ill  six  days  or 
more  so  that  others  may  send  cards. 
At  riianksgiving  and  Christmas  it 
prepared  baskets  for  all  those  whose 
illnesses  had  caused  extended  absence 
from  work. 

.Management  itself  stages  several 
friendly  programs  and  rallies.  The 
largest  of  these  is  the  annual  (ilirist 
mas  program,  where  all  employees 
gather  for  an  early  breakfast  and  en 
tertainment,  announcement  of  the 
store  bonus,  and  presentation  of 
awards.  I  he  1911)  party  featured  en  ' 
tertainment  acts  from  HollywcMKl  and  | 
traditional  Christinas  music.  | 

I  he  Mother’s  Day  Program  honors 
all  mothers  employed  in  the  store,  and 
features  the  “Ideal  Mother  of  the 
Year”  award.  .\11  mothers  receive  j 
gifts  from  the  store. 

.Ml  employees  are  invited  to  the 
annual  Walker’s  birtliday  dinner  on 
October  S,  with  a  program  of  enter 
tainment  and  brief  pride-inspiring  re 
ports.  Social  rallies  for  the  Red  Cros' 
campaign,  announcements,  and  other 
unusual  events  are  called  when 
merited. 

“Friendly  Cdiatter,’’  an  eight-pagej 
printed  house  organ,  is  published  each 
month  by  the  advertising  departmeni ' 
and  distributed  to  all  employees.  The 
publication  features  news  from  all  dt 
partments,  stories  on  employee  activi 
ties,  promotions,  reprints  of  ofBcia: 
notices,  clubs,  organized  recreational 
activities,  awards,  and  special  feature 
on  training. 

For  the  daily  convenience  of  em 
ployees,  a  women’s  lounge  is  main 
tained  by  a  maid,  who  has  coffee  avail 
able  for  all  women  employees  during 
their  rest  or  lunch  periods.  Fhere  i> 
also  a  rtx>f  garden,  known  as  the  “Sh 
Rcxjui,’’  completely  equipped  as  a 
club  room,  lounge,  library,  and  hind 
room. 

I'hus  the  employee  relations  pri> 
gram  has  developed  employee  lovalt 
and  good-will  through  a  cost-of-livirt 
wage  policy,  cooperation  of  emplovr 
representatives  in  store  inanagemem 
organized  recreational  opportunitic' 
incentive  awards,  and  working  ton 
fort  and  conveniences. 

{Contintied  oji  page  48) 
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By  Gordon  K.  Creighton 

Assistant  General  Manager,  NRDGA 
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tpHERt  was  a  luuinciit  not  so  manv 
years  ago  w  hen,  somew  here  in  the 
lar  wastes  of  the  Pacihe,  Eddie  Ritk- 
cnbacker  and  his  companions  caught 
and  divided  and  ate  with  relish  a  sea¬ 
gull  that  had  tome  to  them  as  a  gift 
trom  Heaven  by  alighting  on  Eddie’s 
iiead.  Now  anything  more  unpalata¬ 
ble  than  raw  seagull  would  be  hard 
to  imagine.  But  on  the  point  of  star¬ 
vation,  even  the  feathers  probably 
were  delicious.  Possibly  no  bird, 
either  before  or  since,  ever  tickled  the 
palates  of  those  castaways  as  that  one 
did.  There  is  no  meal  to  compare 
uith  the  meal  that  saves  your  life. 

The  .\merican  public  had  to  “eat 
'eagulls”  for  the  meagre  satisfaction 
of  its  wants  for  six  long  years  which 
seemed  interminable.  T  he  consumer 
was  the  Displaced  Person  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  dislocations  which  were  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  shooting 
war.  But  mere  subsistence  had  never 
been  an  American  standard,  not  even 
in  frontier  days.  Used  as  we  were  to 
the  comfort  levels  of  existence  in  an 
economy  of  abundance  that  left  little 
to  be  desired,  we  found  privation  an 
adventure  while  our  national  security 
demanded  it.  Once  the  war  crisis  was 
wer,  however,  we  reacted  to  its  con¬ 
tinuance  first  as  an  unnecessary  hard¬ 
ship  to  be  resisted,  and  finally  as  an 
intolerable  condition  to  be  overcome, 
^nd  overcome  it  we  did.  to  an  extent 
sufficient,  at  any  rate,  to  make  the  days 


of  doing  without  seem  like  nothing 
more  than  the  shadowy  memory  of  an 
evil  dream. 

Once  we  were  grateful  for  a  bit  of 
tough,  uncooked  seabird  with  an  over¬ 
strong  flavor.  Now  we  are  finicky  again 
over  pretty  gcKxl  steaks.  T  his  one  isn’t 
as  gcxxl  as  the  one  we  had  last  week 
at  Joe’s.  W’e  woti’t  come  here  again. 
This  particular  restaurant  is  out  of 
step  on  cpiality.  T  hese  shirts  aren’t 
worth  S3.98.  Why,  IxTore  the  war, 
you  could  get  better  shirts  than  this 
for  .'>2.00.  Sure  they’re  white  but  what 
of  it?  T  his  materiaf  dcxsu’t  belong  in 
a  shirt.  I  waited  for  white  shirts  t(X) 
long  to  take  the  first  thing  that’s  of¬ 
fered— and  at  such  a  price.  T  his  would 
have  done  during  the  war— l)ut  not 
now. 

W'hat  do  these  incidents  say?  T  hey 
tell  us  much  more  plainly  than  words 
can  do  that  there  isn’t  a  single  factor 
in  the  whole  economy  that  can  aftbril 
to  fool  around  any  longer.  The  voice 
of  the  people  is  once  more  heard  in 
the  land.  To  the  merchant,  it  is  his 
master’s  voice.  It  is  saying  funda¬ 
mental  things  with  unmistakable  em¬ 
phasis  and  it  Ixhtxvves  everyone  with 
a  service  to  jxrfcjrm  or  a  jol)  to  do  to 
pay  attention. 

l.et  everybcxly  sit  in— the  retailer, 
the  wholesaler,  the  manufacturer,  the 
converter,  the  mill  man— the  farmer— 
and  labor. 

Folks  know  what  they  want.  T  hey 


always  did  know  what  they  wanted 
but  they  couldn’t  get  it.  Now  they 
can  get  it  and  cjueues  are  out  of  line 
with  the  times.  People  who  can 
chcKvse  what  they  will  take,  people 
who  have  a  s[x>t  of  soft  goods  put 
away  against  future  needs,  do  not 
have  to  take  the  wrong  thing  any 
longer  just  bc'cause  they  cannot  get 
the  right  thing.  They  can  wait  for 
the  right  price— they  arc  not  under 
the  pressure  of  immediate  need  any 
more. 

Customer’s  Bill  of  Rights 

T  hey  can  not  only  postpone  pur¬ 
chasing  until  the  goods  they  want  are 
available  at  the  right  price,  but  they 
can  afford  to  wait  for  the  fulfillment 
of  all  the  desirable  factors  which  col¬ 
lectively  constitute  what  we  call  de¬ 
mand.  T  he  customer’s  Bill  of  Rights 
is  the  old  maxim  which  many  of  us 
had  to  learn  by  heart  as  stockboys: 
“Have  the  things  that  customers  want 
at  the  time  they  want  them,  right  in 
(Contirnied  on  page  42) 
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RECEIVING  OPERATIONS 


By  Ben  S.  Graham 

Standard  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


SOME  ol  the  problems  which  we 
have  encountered  in  department 
store  receiving  operations  have  been 
caused  by  inadequate  facilities  for 
moving  the  goods  from  platform  to 
receiving  room;  inadequate  space  in 
the  receiving  room  for  checking  in 
the  merchandise,  for  retailing  or  pric¬ 
ing  and  for  marking.  To  further  com¬ 
plicate  and, confuse  the  situation  we 
have  found  that  information  as  to 
what  has  been  purchased  and  for 
whom  may  not  be  available:  the  meth¬ 
od  for  recording  what  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  is  inadequate,  frequently  de¬ 
pendent  on  missing  invoices;  and  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  disposition  to  bc‘ 
made  of  the  material  may  be  lacking. 

Specifically,  in  some  cases  gocxls  are 
unloaded  at  the  unloading  platform, 
transjx)rted  to  a  receiving  ro6m  and 
held  there,  sometimes  for  days,  clut¬ 
tering  up  an  already  overcrowded 
area,  waiting  for  a  vendor’s  invoice 
before  the  goods  are  checked  in.  This 
is  frequently  followed  by  further  de¬ 
lay,  waiting  in  extreme  cases  for  a 
high  priced,  highly  skilled  buyer  to 
check  the  merchandise  again  and 
establish  the  retail  or  selling  price  of 
the  merchandise. 

One  obvious  answer  to  these  prob¬ 
lems,  treating  the  effect  rather  than 
the  cause,  has  been  more  space  for 
storage  to  meet  the  delays  in  check¬ 
ing,  retailing  and  marking.  Another 
expedient  to  eliminate  delays  due  to 
lack  of  the  invoice  has  been  to  create 
a  special  system  and  forms  for  check¬ 
ing,  retailing,  marking  and  approval. 
Parallel  systems  create  uncertainty 
and  confusion  and  in  cases  have  led 


to  duplicate  payments  to  vendors 
which  even  though  recovered  cause 
expensive  additional  work  to  find  and 
trace. 

A  better  answer  is  to  get  at  the 
cause.  Some  stores  have  made  great 
strides  along  this  line  by  providing 
smooth,  continuous  How  of  the  goods 
through  the  various  operations  to  the 
objective,  the  sales  counter. 

Smooth  rapid  How  is  predicated 
upon  control.  Control  is  based  on  ac¬ 
curate  information,  available  prompt¬ 
ly  in  usable  form  to  enable  manage¬ 
ment  to  make  decisions  at  once.  .Au¬ 
tomatic  and  semi-automatic  material 
handling  equipment  is  being  adapted 
to  this  problem  by  some  stores. 

good  paperwork  system  will  not 
solve  problems  of  space,  transporta¬ 
tion,  storage  and  other  physical  or 
human  deficiencies.  On  the  other 
hand,  physical  equipment  will  not 
solve  the  problems  without  proper 
paperwork  to  provide  the  various 
levels  of  supervision  and  management 
with  the  facts  w'hich  enable  them  to 
exercise  control. 

Our  working  procedure  for  paper¬ 
work  simplification  is  built  on  the 
basic  principles  of  motion  economy. 
The  principles  of  motion  economy- 
can  be  reduced  to  these: 

1.  .All  operations  or  activities 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  actively  help 
to  achieve  the  objective.  Obviously, 
storage  of  goods  waiting  for  an  in¬ 
voice  or  a  buyer  does  not  get  the  goods 
to  the  sales  Hoor. 

2.  .All  operations  or  activities  should 
contribute  to  smooth  How  or  in  the 
case  of  the  individual  worker  should 
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fit  together  in  a  rhythmic  motion  pat 
tern.  Checking  goods  in  fast  to  havi 
them  back  up  in  retailing  or  niarkiivj 
does  not  contribute  to  smooth  How 
.All  operations  should  be  balanced. 

3.  Operations  or  activities  or,  in  tin 
case  of  the  individual  worker,  ek 
ments  of  motion,  should  be  as  simpk 
as  possible,  consistent  with  principle- 
one  and  two.  Loading  gocxls  on  a  pal! 

let  or  skid  from  the  truck,  then  han  w 
dhng  a  skid  load  as  a  unit  smiplihi 
the  handling  problem. 

4.  The  workers  should  be  at  ease 
This  last  is  not  limited  to  gootl  ph 
sical  working  conditions.  There  inus' 
be  a  clear  understanding  on  the  paril 
of  the  worker  that  he  is  a  person,  noil 
a  number  and  that  HE  LS  IMPOR 
r.AN  r.  The  performance  ex|H:e  te(i 
of  him  must  be  known  and  the  worll'^^ 
must  How  to  him  in  sufficient  voliini(| 
for  him  to  meet  his  performance  n 
quirenients.  Overloading  tends  to  di' 
courage  the  worker.  Lack  of  worll 
tends  to  encourage  the  worker  n 
stretch  out  the  job.  Peaks  and  vallev 
can’t  always  be  avoided.  However 
good  supervision  will  recogni/.e  thai| 
lack  of  work  means  idle  time  whic! 
should  be  available  for  other  temp 
rary  activity  or  consciously  allocate! 
to  the  primary  job  as  idle  time.  FinI 
ally,  when  an  improvement  is  deve 
oped  and  installed  the  worker  iniei 
be  sold  on  the  improvement. 

The  paperwork  simplification  apj 
proach  develops  the  one  best  way  oi 
handling  a  job  by  applying  the  prir 
ciples  of  motion  economy.  .An  indica 
tion  that  a  job  is  worth  studying 
(Continued  on  page  .51) 
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ing  special  sales  events?  Those  are 
questions  that  many  store  owners  and 
management  officials  are  asking  them¬ 
selves  uxlay,  and  they  are  ones  which 
\vor4*^^  wise  advertising  manager  will  do 
well  to  consider  carefully.  The  time 
has  come  to  take  a  critical  inventory 
of  advertising  in  general,  with  the 
idea  of  reverting  to  the  sales-produc- 
ing  methods  of  former  years,  together 
with  the  application  of  those  tech¬ 
niques  and  fundamental  principles  of 
advertising  that  made  them  effective. 

Most  of  us  know,  all  too  well,  that 
the  general  run  of  advertising  today 


By  J.  M.  Ellis 

Sales  Promotion  Manager, 
G.  G  .Murphy  Company 


is  less  effective  than  ever.  One  gentle¬ 
man  in  particular,  who  is  an  authority 
on  retail  advertising,  and  I  quote  his 
exact  words,  said;  “.\dvertising  never 
has  been  worse  in  the  past  18  or  20 
years  than  it  is  today.”  I  heartily 
agree  with  him. 

The  diagnosis  is  simple  and  the 
remedy  equally  as  simple  to  apply. 

During  the  war  years  when  every¬ 
thing  and  anything  that  even  resem¬ 
bled  merchandise  was  gobbled  up  by 
a  hungry  public,  making  sales-produc- 
ing  advertising  almost  unnecessary, 
advertising  copywriters,  layout  artists, 
art  directors  and  advertising  managers 
resorted  to  a  program  of  glorification 
under  the  guise  of  institutional  adver¬ 
tising.  With  the  appearance  of  so 
much  of  it,  one  is  inclined  to  ask,  what 
is  institutional  advertising?  Usually 
it  represents  an  individual’s  inflated 
opinion  of  his  store,  its  merchandise 
or  the  super  and  unequalled  service  it 
claims  to  render  to  the  community 
and  shopping  public.  The  best  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  a  store  can 
have  is  the  reputation  that  goes  with 


offering  the  best  possible  values,  and 
that  reputation  can’t  be  attained  by 
words! 

It  does  not  require  work  to  prepare 
institutional  advertisements.  One  can 
sit  in  a  plush-lined,  air  conditioned 
office  or  on  a  packing  case  in  the 
stockroom  and  bat  it  out  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  a  minute.  But  merchandise 
ads  —  real  sales-producing  ads  —  con¬ 
sume  time  and  thought,  for  buyers 
must  be  contacted,  comparison  de¬ 
partments  must  be  consulted,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  itself  must  be  inspected  and 
examined.  You  have  to  work  to  get 
the  information  for  factual,  informa¬ 
tive  copy  that  will  create  a  desire  to 
buy.  The  ease  with  which  institu¬ 
tional  copy  can  be  written  possibly 
accounts  for  the  amount  of  it  that’s 
produced. 

Much  of  the  so-called  institutional 
advertising  is  usually  designed  to  flat¬ 
ter  the  vanity  of  management  “brass” 
and  to  set  the  store  on  a  cloud,  with 
a  halo  around  its  chimney.  In  one 
sense  of  the  word,  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  called  the  rut  into  which 
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The  ease  with  which  institutional  copy  can  be 
written  possibly  accounts  for  the  amount  of  it 

ton  ap„  ^  •' 

way  that’s  produced  .  . 

^  ’  •  •  Unless  there  is  a  change  from  highfalutin’ 
lying  i  ;  institutional  advertising,  we  can  look  for  some 
)  I  drastic,  if  not  painful,  changes  in  the  personnel 
ly,  194|sT0RES 


of  our  advertising  departments  .  . 

“Has  good,  factual,  intelligent,  informative 
copywriting  become  a  lost  art?” 

“K  window  displays  are  so  pretty  that  a  price  tag 
would  spoil  their  beauty,  then  stores  should  sell 
tickets  and  charge  admission  to  see  them.” 
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■w'c  stumbled  during  the  lush  years. 
.Ml  that  was  necessary  then  to  sell 
merchandise  was  to  whisper,  even  con¬ 
fidentially  to  one  individual,  that  a 
limited  quantity  of  this  or  that  article 
of  scarce  merchandise  had  been  re¬ 
ceived.  Next  morning  a  line  of  eager 
shoppers  would  l)e  waiting  for  the 
store  to  open.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  almost  any  kind  of  advertising 
answered  the  purpose.  Those  were 
the  days  of  the  strongest  sellers’  mar¬ 
ket  we  have  ever  known  and  perhaps 
will  ever  experience  again  during  our 
lifetime.  The  conditions  of  those 
times  possibly  led  some  to  think  their 
advertising  was  good,  and  may  parti¬ 
ally  account  for  the  p(M)r  advertising 
of  today. 

Conditions  are  quite  different  to¬ 
day,  for  we  are  now  definitely  in  a 
buyers’  market  and  sales  do  not  come 
so  easily.  The  self-selling  days  are 
gone!  .Vdvertising  directors  and  pro¬ 
motion  men  must  now  dig  deep  into 
their  selling  kits  of  by-gone  years  and 
pull  out  those  ideas  that  produced 
results  during  the  depression  years 
and  enabled  us  to  hold  our  heads 
above  water.  There  must  be  a  return 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  ad- 
sertising,  and  there  must  be  dynamic 
vet  practical  display  work  which  will 
really  sell  merchandise.  We  must  re¬ 
view  our  successful  promotional  activ¬ 
ities  of  former  years  and  again  apply 
them  to  the  all-important  business  of 
creating  sales.  That  is  the  job^of  the 
advertising  executive  and  -unless  there 
is  a  change  from  the  highfalutin’  in¬ 
stitutional  or  sustaining  advertising 
that  is  designed  to  sell  a  store  rather 
than  its  merchandise,  we  can  look  for 
some  drastic  if  not  painful  changes  in 
the  jjersonnel  of  our  advertising  de¬ 
partments. 

There  are  entirely  too  many  pretty 
ads.  There  are  entirely  too  many  ad- 
\ertisments  that  look  as  though  thev 
were  prepared  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  art  director  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  strut  his  stuff;  and  much  of 
it  can  rightfully  be  called  “stuff”. 
\Vhere  are  the  old-fashioned  copy¬ 
writers?  Has  good,  factual,  intelli¬ 
gent,  informative  copywriting  become 
a  lost  art?  I  think  not.  But  copywrit¬ 
ers  have  stumbled  into  the  institu¬ 
tional  rut  along  with  other  advertis¬ 
ing  personnel,  because  thev  have  been 


compelled  to  write  copy  to  conform 
to  the  display  of  artistic  ability.  Given 
an  opportunity,  copywriters  and  lay¬ 
out  artists  will  produce  advertiser 
ments  that  will  pay  their  freight  in 
cash  register  results— and  the  cash  reg¬ 
ister  is  the  only  yardstick  I  know  ol 
that  can  be  applied  to  measure  the 
value  of  an  advertisement. 

When  we  admit  that  we  are  now  in 
a  buyers’  market,  that  is  an  admission 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  price 
market.  Buyers  want  to  know  prices 
these  days.  They  insist  on  knowing 
exactly  how  much  an  article  is  going 
to  cost  anil  whether  it  represents  gooil 
value  before  permitting  themselves 
to  desire  it  too  strongly.  They  must 
be  convinced.  Do  you  think  it  wise 
or  fair  to  lure  a  busy  housetvife  down¬ 
town  and  into  your  store,  only  to  be 
come  disajjpointed  when  she  fitiils  the 
price  of  an  advertised  item  too  high 
for  her  purse?  That  often  happens 
when  the  printed  word  and  illustra¬ 
tion  combine  to  create  a  desire 
through  the  omission  of  price. 

The  same  holds  true  of  displays, 
and  I  mention  displays  because  thev 
are  an  important  part  of  a  retailer’s 
aihertising  program.  Window  dis¬ 
plays  that  do  not  sell  merchandise  are 
a  total  loss.  There  can  be  no  other 
excuse  for  them.  That  being  true  and 
generally  admitted,  why  then  should 
they  not  display  prices  the  same  as  an 
advertisement?  If  window  disjjlays 
are  so  pretty  that  a  price  tag  would 
spoil  their  beauty,  then  stores  should 
sell  tickets  and  charge  admission  to 
see  them. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  aihertis- 
ing  will  sell  some  merchandise.  How 
much,  depends  entirely  upon  the  type 
of  advertising.  It  is  also  a  known  fact 
that  window  displays  atul  interior  dis¬ 
plays  will  ilo  the  same.  When  the 
three  are  tied  closely  together,  all 
singing  out  of  the  same  book,  they 
form  a  powerftil  combination  that 
produces  gratifying  sales  results.  But 
all  too  often  there  is  a  lack  of  coor¬ 
dination  betweeti  the  display  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments.  Concerted  ac¬ 
tion  is  missing,  and  a  [iromotion 
suffers. 

Remember,  times  and  conditions 
are  different  today.  I'he  buyers’  mar¬ 
ket  has  already  brought  about  many 
changes  and  many  more  will  follow. 


Above,  the  cover,  and  at  right  a  samplq 
from  one  of  the  highly  detailed  sales  proi\ 
programs  tvhich  go  to  every  Murphy  stottf 
month.  Windvtv  and  counter  displays  gn 
cial  emphasis.  .Mr.  Ellis  obseri'es  that  a 
facturer  tvho  proi’ided  such  a  program  j| 
small  merchant  tustomers  would  send  /iii( 
sales  skyivard.  ; 

Reports  show  that  buyers  are  placiitji'L 
advance  orders  for  but  fiO  jx;r  lent  off  < 
stores’  re{|uirements  for  fall  merchan-- 
dise.  That  in  itself  is  a  display  of 
caution  and  if  management  considers, 
it  wise  to  exercise  caution  in  that  ( 
mantier,  you  may  assure  yourself  that  i 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wage  Earner  will  do 
likewise. 

1  do  not  mean  to  imjily  that  we  are 
headed  for  a  tlejiression.  I  do  not 
mean  to  convey  the  iinjiression  that  _ 
there  will  be  no  business  in  the  period 
immediately  ahead.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  business  for  everyone.  How¬ 
ever.  the  clear  sailing,  bltie-sky  days 
and  moonlit  nights  of  the  honevnioon  ]_ 
are  over.  Retailers  of  these  United! 
States  must  buckle  down  to  an  adver- 1 
tising,  jM'omotional,  merchandising  | 
and  selling  program,  which  they,  bet- ! 
ter  than  any  merchants  in  the  world. : 
are  cajiable  of  developing.  If  a  com- ; 
mon  sense  program  is  followed,  more 
goods  will  be  sold,  manufacturers  will  I 
get  back  into  full  production,  employ- 
ment  will  be  increased,  payrolls  will 
{Conlimied  on  page  52) 

July,  1947! 
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SUMMER  TIME  IS  ’PLAY  TIME”1 . PROMOTE. 


^'SPORTSWEAR 


BATHING  GOODS 


SLACKS  SHORTS  POLO  SHIRTS  HALTERS  PLAYSUITS 


FOR  IIIAXMUlfs^?s'"DUPL^  THIS. WINDOW 


MERCHANDISE. 


!  PlntM  ShorU  $2.JP 
I  Floral  3l>orts  tl.9A 
Shor  ts  tl.SP 
I  Shorts  12.19 
I  Nsoy  Slacks  C.9e 
)  Slacks  C.29 
I  Farnaratlts  11.96 
Shorts.  Ittittr  1 
Jacktt  13.96 
I  61 ris’  Playsuit  11.09 


1-12906  Skirt  1 
Playsuit  13.09 
l-«9De  PlsysuitF13.99 
i-iecr  Slacks  1U.99 
l-«2g80  ftito  Shirt  11.79 
l-FWt  Polo  Shirt  esr 
I-#I903  Frui l-c»r*lhf- 
Loor*  Btoifsa  11.99 
l-IIOOl  Blouse  11.95 


MAY  PEAK  MONTH  FOR  SLACKS 


•  O200  Wo*««n'% 

Sleeks  14.05 

-  6r. 

|-*i 

•  1541  Pnlo  Shi 

Its  69* 

-  Gt, 

l-S 

•  e2908  H'ssws* 

Playsuit  13.69 

-  Or. 

1-3 

•  #217  Mf  tscs  * 

Shorts  11.39 

-  6r. 

1-^ 

GROUP  4  and  5  STORES  cian  trim  a  SMALLER  WINDOW  or 
COMBINATION  WINDOW  of  SPORTSWEAR  and  SUMMER  SHOES 


Trim  date _ 

Window  No - Manager. 


for  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 

LARGER  STORES  TRIM  FOR  MEMORIAL  DAY 


KIDDIES  BATHING  GOODS 
BIG  PRODUCING  VOLUME  LINE 
MERCHANDISE 


ily,  1947 


l-»9t  Bathing  Suit  16.96 
I-IB76  Kiddies'  Bathing  Suit  MM 
-IBSN  2  X.  Bathing  Suit  19.96 
I-91CII-3MC  Mn's  Trunk  S.49 
I -*9006  Bathing  Suit  P.99 
I-Flio  Kiddix'  Trunks  M9» 
Kiddix'  Trunks  794 
-«»  Bathing  Suit  13.96 
l-POi  Bathing  Suit  0.48 


1- 1900  Ranx  Kiddies'  Trunks 

2- 1607  Kiddix'  Suit  Wd 
1-1696  Bathing  Suit  19.96 

I -1210  Kiddies'  Trunks  5M 
1-1702  Bathing  Suit  13.49 

1- 9t9«  Bathing  Suit  13.96 

2- Sand  Pails 

3- 6athing  Cax  99d 

4- Pr.  Bathing  SliDwrs 


SHOW  BATHING  CAPS 
PROMMENTLY  IN  THIS  WMOOW 


2*Ka  WoMWw't  Swim  Suit  13.08 
1876  Jwvwnllw  Swim  Suit  WON 
#1-CS  IWtliiiiQ  Caps  88# 


Window  No.. 


Trim  Oolo 


THE  MONTH 

in  RETAILING 


Promotion  Rovivoi 

Sales  promotion  men  are  stripping  their  programs  of  the 
lush  growth  of  institutional  advertising  fostered  by  war. 
and  getting  down  to  the  elementary  problem  of  moving 
I  merchandise.  At  the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  last  three  days  of  June,  thev  recognized  that  they 
are  in  the  same  situation  that  the  merchandising  men  faced 
.  early  last  spring— pre-war  requirements  for  effective  perform¬ 
ance  are  in  effect  again,  and  seller’s  market  technitpies  are 
out. 

.\gain  like  the  merchandisers,  they  have  a  two-fold  job 
to  do— to  revive  their  own  standards,  and  to  train  staffs  of 
young  f)eople  who  got  into  the  business  during  the  war  and 
had  no  opportunity  to  learn  their  trade  in  the  tough  school 
of  customer  resistance. 

.\ugust  apparel  promotions  will  be  a  test  of  customer  atti¬ 
tude  on  fall  prices  and  also  a  test  of  advertising  effective¬ 
ness.  The  buyers  have  done  their  best,  and  made  verv  little 
impression  on  the  price  structure;  what  remains  to  be  seen 
is  whether  the  style  story  is  stirring  enough  to  move  t*’e 
merchandise.  Outside  of  strictly  fashion  goods,  where  the 
copywriter  must  move  pretty  much  in  a  world  of  her  own. 
sales  promotion  men  in  general  figure  that  the  present 
situation  calls  for  unending,  microscopic  examination  of 
merchandise  to  ferret  out  its  selling  points,  followed  by  hard- 
selling,  factual  promotion.  Straight  price  promotion  is  all 
too  likelv  to  boomerang,  since  replacement  prices  are  evi¬ 
dently  going  to  keep  inching  up  for  some  time  to  come. 

J.  M.  Ellis,  who  elsewhere  in  this  issue  advises  advertis¬ 
ing  men  that  they  had  better  get  out  the  techniques  that 
produced  results  during  the  depression  years,  does  not  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  difficulties  of  the  job  ahead  of  them.  Prices 
that  were  too  high  for  customer  taste  last  spring  are  appar¬ 
ently  going  to  be  higher;  and  the  slackening  of  rent  control 
sharply  reduces  the  purchasing  jxiwer  many  a  familv  has 
available  for  department  store  merchandise. 

In  these  circumstances,  advertising  needs  to  be  powerfully 
convincing.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  danger  that  it  will  start 
shrieking  exaggerations— and  do  itself  very  little  good  there¬ 
by,  for  this  1947  public  is  in  a  highlv  critical  mood.  It  is 
touchy  about  prices,  skeptical  of  values;  in  so  far  as  it  rep>- 
resents  the  opinions  of  the  labor  movement  it  is  cynical 
about  the  activities  of  Congress,  and  inclined  to  feel  that 
“big  business’’  is  in  the  saddle  again.  .All  business  is  on  trial 
in  the  minds  of  this  public.  The  best  service  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  can  perform  for  its  customers  and  itself  is  to  be  fully 
informative,  and  to  avoid  exaggerations. 


At  the  Sales  Promotion  Clinic  in  Chicago:  W.  K.  Hollander,! 
the  State  Street  Council;  Alan  Wells  of  Kaufmann  Departme 
Stores,  chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Dixnsion;  Howard 
Abrahams,  manager  of  the  Division;  L.  B.  Sizer  of  Marshall  Fit, 
and  Robert  J.  Powderly  of  Kresge-Netvark,  convention  chainiu: 


Controllers'  Mooting 

The  Controllers’  Congress  West  Coast  convention  dii 
a  registration  of  564.  .As  in  every  NRDGA  gathering  sin 
1947  opened,  the  emphasis  was  on  a  return  to  the  ttsip 
formulas  of  retailing.  In  the  controllers’  case,  eveiM.i 
agreed  that  expense  control  must  take  first  place  in  the  ( 
eration.  The  fact  that  expenses  rose  as  a  percentage  of  saj 
last' year,  in  spite  of  the  record  increase  in  volume,  has  ie.>| 
a  sledge-hammer  impression  in  control  offices.  I 

Turning  from  operating  problems  to  a  larger  view  of 
economy  in  general,  the  controllers  stressed  the  primary  ^ 
jKirtance  of  a  building  trade  revival  by  passing  the  foil  ■  \ 

ing  resolution;  ' 

“Resolved,  that  the  Controllers’  Congress,  recognizing 
importance  to  retail  trade  of  a  large  volume  of  constnuti^i 
and  building,  urges  merchants  to  take  the  lead  in  their  f  J 
spective  locations  in  removing  the  obstacles,  such  as  ai  ; 
(juated  building  codes,  which  interfere  with  the  produril  i 
of  needed  residential  units.” 

They  expressed  their  opposition  to  what  President  Til 
man  has  called  economic  isolationism  with  another  rev/j 
tion; 

“Resolved,  that  the  Controllers’  Congress  urge  its  nu: 
bers  to  support  the  program  for  revival  of  world  trade  on 
free  enterprise  basis  and  to  use  their  influence  national! 
in  behalf  of  the  international  trade  program  now  under  (nj 
sideration  at  the  Geneva  Conference.”  I 

In  other  resolutions,  the  Controllers;  (1)  .Acce|)ted  i:j 
recommendation  of  the  Traffic  Croup  that  manufactiiuj 
be  requested  to  mail  invoices  on  the  day  of  shipment;  ‘ 
invoice  is  enclosed  with  shipment  to  mark  the  pa(k;n 
‘Invoice  Enclosed’;  and  in  any  event  to  enclose  a  pack!  i 
slip  w’ith  merchandise.  (2)  Recommended  to  the  Merdi  ; 
dising  Division  and  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee  t!^ 
all  possible  effort  be  directed  to  advancing  cooperation  .i } 
understanding  between  buyers  and  resources.  (3)  Stroi.  ? 
urged  that  public  hearings  be  held  on  the  Grosser  .Act 
show  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  bill  so  that  the  pn* ' 
may  know  all  of  its  implications.” 

[The  Grosser  Act,  passed  in  1946,  provided  sickness  1 1 
maternity  benefits  for  railroad  employees,  to  start  July, 
of  this  year,  and  to  be  paid  from  the  railroads’  unempl  , 

July,  l^i^ 
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StO**t  *  yn,Mo. 

^h**'**'®'  S,or«^ 

^Cre*'*'' 
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,«%  ►»«•',  ^o. 
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SIGN 

of  a  progressive  store 


Why  have  44  more  of  the  nation’s  most  pro¬ 
gressive  stores  recently  decided  to  install  Otis 
Escalators  . . .  and  why  are  23  others  extending 
their  present  Escalator  service  to  higher  floors  ? 

•  Because  Escalators  induce  customers  to 
visit  every  sales  floor  in  the  store. 

•  And  because  Escalators  give  upper  floors 
mam- floor  can  venience. 

The  Otis  representative  in  your  city  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  the  facts  on  Escalators  for 
your  store. 


“Escalator”  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Otis 
Elevator  Company.  Only  Otis  makes  Escalators. 


ELEVATOR 

COMPANY 

OFFICES  IN 

ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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A.  C.  Thompson  Philip  N.  C^han  John  Buckley  Bryan  Andrew  Parker 

His  firm  will  conduct  retail  Newly  elected  to  the  presidency  In  charge  of  store  moderniza-  Became,  on  Jtdy  I,  presidot 

studies  for  Raymond  Loewy  of  Oppenheim,  Collins  &  Co.,  tion  and  netv  projects  at  L.  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  H'l 

Associates,  store  designers.  Inc.,  specialty  stores.  Bamberger  &  Co.  ington,  D.  C. 


iiicMit  trust  hmd.  Legislation  has  Iteen  proposed  (H.R.  3150) 
to  re|x;al  this  provision,  and  A.  R.  Findley,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  VVieholdt’s  and  chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  Coinniittc*e,  appeared  before  a  House  sub-committee  in 
June  to  support  this  repeal.  Mr.  Finciley  took  the  position 
that  the  Oosser  act  provisions  set  a  precedent  which  might 
be  used  to  justify  the  diversion  of  State  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  funds  to  the  payment  of  sjx^cial  benefits  for  which 
they  were  not  created.] 

The  (kjiitrollers  re-elected  the  following  officers;  Ghair- 
man:  R.  L.  Combs,  Broadway  Department  Store,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles;  First  Vice  Chairman:  E.  M.  Brock,  Lord’s.  Evan¬ 
ston,  Ill.;  Second  Vice  Chairman:  D.  W.  Willington,  Abra¬ 
ham  8c  Straus,  BrcKiklyn,  N.  Y.;  Secretary-treasurer:  Walden 
P.  Hobbs,  Consijlidated  Dry  Goods  Co..  Springfield,  Mass. 

C.  C.’s  Board  of  Directors  consists  of:  Norman  W.  Bram- 
ley,  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas;  J.  F.  Bernoudy,  Scruggs-\’an- 
dervoort-Barnev,  Inc.,  St.  Louis;  J.  H.  Chamberlain.  Crow¬ 
ley,  Milner  8c  Co.,  Detroit;  R.  Filske,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Mortimer  Goldsmith,  Levey  Bros.,  Louisville,  Kv.; 
J.  F.  Hayw'ard,  The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle;  L.  D.  Hemphill, 
Chas.  A.  Stevens  8c  Co!,  Chicago;  E.  W.  Mur.jell,  Flint  8c 
Kent,  Buffalo;  R.  M.  Overall,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Pittsburgh; 

P.  Sonneman.  Fhe  Daniels  &  Fisher  Stores  Co.,  Denver; 
D.  L.  Valentine.  The  John  Gerber  Co..  Memphis;  S.  B. 
Walker,  The  Wm.  H.  Block  C.o..  Indianapolis;  .\.  C.  Webb. 
Berkson’s,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and  R.  R.  AVhitelv,  Mablev 
8:  Carew,  Cincinnati. 

Syndicated  institutioirals 

“Go<k1  advertising  is  not  built  to  sell  g(M)ds.  but  to  help 
[people  buy  g(x>ds.  We  must  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the 
counter,  looking  in.  We  must  put  on  the  customer’s  spec¬ 
tacles  for  the  time  being.  We  must  forget  that  we  are  serv¬ 
ing  a  firm.  We  will  serve  the  firm  better  by  ser\  ing  the  cus¬ 
tomer  first.” 

“The  one  great  element  in  public  relations— and,  queerlv 
enough,  the  one  most  fretpiently  overlooked— is  complete 
honesty  of  statement.  Every  promise,  stated  or  implied,  must 
be  scrupulously  kept.” 

The  two  quotes  are  from  Bert  Sarazan,  who  has  put  some 
of  his  best  speeches  together  into  a  little  volume  called 
“Delusions  in  Advertising,”  published  by  the  Progress  Press 


'Fhe  publication  is  an  effective  promotion  piece  for  the  n 
enterprise  of  Bert  Sarazan,  Inc.,  producers  of  full  page 
stitutional  campaigns  for  department  stores.  Mr.  Sara/ 
left  the  Hecht  (>o.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  forn 
a  partnership  with  Robert  R.  Nathan,  the  amiable  \m. 
economist  who  created  a  passing  disturbance  last  win 
with  the  “Nathan  Report”.  Fhe  plan  is  to  take  on  elk 
in  50  different  cities.  typical  program  is  a  serit“s  (over 
each  major  department  in  a  store.  The  institutional  pa 
are  supplemented  by  direct  selling  copy  prepared  by 
store’s  own  staff.  Before  the  ad  is  developed,  a  coinpl 
study  is  made  of  market  prospects  with  reference  to 
time  when  the  ad  will  appear— that  is  Mr.  Nathan’s  j 
•After  that,  Mr.  Sarazan  and  his  staff  go  to  work.  The 
ganization— there’s  a  staff  of  20— has  established  itself  in 
pressively  sophisticated  headquarters  in  Washington, 
gives  signs  of  stirring  up  something  new  in  retailing.  . 

Measuring  Customer  Response 

“Sales  research  has  virtually  no  limits,”  Harold  Brighiii 
told  a  meeting  of  the  Sales  Executives  Club  in  New  Y' 
last  month,  (^aryied  on  persistently  by  both  manufactii! 
and  retailers,  it  uncovers  an  apparently  inexhaustible  st 
of  customer  resjxtnse  to  projx:r  selling  effort.  Fit’s  pusiii' 
illustrated  his  thesis  with  some  of  his  store’s  ex|)eritni 
most  of  them  the  result  of  research  undertaken  for  \.iii' 
manufacturers  by  the  Russell  W.  .Allen  Co.  In  addit 
he  described  a  test  Fit’s  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
•Simmons  Co.  to  determine  just  how  much  sales  strci!"i' 
branded,  nationally  known  product  has  oser  an  unkitu 
brand.  Fhese  were  the  residts; 

“\W  c'ecided  to  test  t'm  Simmons  name  against  a  I 
tious  brand  which  we  named  ‘Dreamland’— a  mattress  ii! 
tical  in  \alue  and  price.  Simmons  supplied  us  with  a 
j)lay  of  18  mattresses,  all  of  standard  construction,  all  i' 
tical.  each  covered  with  a  siqjerior  ticking  so  that  it  ui 
sented  greater  \alre  than  the  standard  product.  On  ' 
half  of  these  we  placed  the  Simmons  label;  on  the 
half  the  ‘Dreamland’  label.  Fhe  mattresses  were  displa 
in  two  piles  on  the  sales  floor.  ! 

“.At  the  ti  re  of  t'’e  test,  it  was  still  a  strong  seller’s  niar| 
With  a  su  all  adxeriise  rent,  and  without  na:i!ing  the  hi  t  i 
tve  tvere  a'  le  to  attract  good  traffic  to  the  test  locale.  I 
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For  years,  Dennison  has  specudized  in  the 
development  ^uld  production  of  equipment 
which  has  enabled  marking  rooms  to  increase 
efficiency  without  expensive  change-overs. 
That  is  what  is  meant  by  Dennison's  basic 
policy  of  "Modernization  With  Minimum 
Investment." 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  may  be  found 
in  Dennison  Dial-Sets  which  print  code  and 
price  information  on  a  complete  range  of 
string  tags  without  the  necessity  for  setting 


type  or  handling  ink.  A  wide  variety  of  items 
from  infants'  wear  to  washing  machines — 
controlled  or  not  controlled — ^may  be  marked 
more  quickly,  more  cleanly  and  more  accu¬ 
rately.  The  proper  model  in  your  meurldng 
room  will  go  a  long  way  to  increase  the  scope 
of  an  ^dready  effective  insfallation. 

The  Dial-Sets — like  all  Dennison  marking 
room  equipment — conform  to  specifications 
laid  down  by  marking  room  operators  them¬ 
selves.  Each  model  has  been  designed  to  do  a 
particular  job  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
modem  merchandising. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  #  52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
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Highly  at  home  in  the  Wedt^iood  Room  of  Marshall  Field’s  fine 
china  section,  a  group  of  executives  from  Josiah  JVedgwood  & 
Sons,  Ltd.  discuss  shipping  and  marketing  conditions  ivith 
tVilliam  R.  Bowden,  section  manager  of  dinnerware  and  fancy 
china. 

allowed  the  eustoiiier  to  make  a  derision  without  any  direct 
or  indirect  selling  pressure. 

“One  hour  and  seventeen  minutes  after  selling  started, 
we  had  sold  every  one'of  the  Simmons  mattresses  and  only 
one  of  the  so-called  Dreamland  mattresses. 

“VVe  decitled  to  carry  the  test  one  step  further,  with  two 
changes:  (1)  We  used  the  Simmons  name  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  measure  the  amount  of  increased  traffic  and  (2)  we 
priced  the  unadvertised  Dreamland  mattresses  Sfi  below  the 
Simmons. 

“Here’s  what  happened:  Our  store  opening  traffic  trit)led 
and  even  w'ith  a  five  dollar  jirice  differential  in  favor  of  the 
unknown  brand,  in  a  very  short  time  we  sold  32  Simmons 
against  four  Dreamland  mattresses.  Later  that  same  day  we 
dropped  the  price  of  Dreamland  S5  more,  from  .S34.50  to 
S29.50,  retaining  the  S39.50  price  on  the  Simmons.  .After 
this  SIO  price  differential '  went  into  effect,  14  Simmon' 
and  13  Dreamland  mattresses  w’ere  sold.” 

Stor*  Planning 

A  feature  of  the  Store  Modernization  Show  which  ojx,‘ned 
at  Grand  Central  Palace  in  New  York  on  jidy  7  was  a  series 
of  panel  discussions  on  phases  of  store  planning.  Summaries 
of  some  of  the  speeches  follow: 

Display  and  Fixturing.  .Vi.bkrt  Hliss,  president  of  Bliss 
Display  Corp.,  New  V’ork: 

Disjilay  managers  will  continue  to  be  handicapped  in  ap- 
])lving  their  traffic-stopping  knowledge  to  the  increase  of 
sales,  unless  their  job  is  coordinated  with  that  of  store 
planning.  Ideally,  the  store  should  haye  a  director  of  yisual 
merchandising  to  see  that  fixturing  is  planned  in  relation 
to  modern  display  technique.  Examples  of  present  lack  of 
facilities  for  the  selling  job  display  could  do: 

“We  find  the  very  best  angle  of  visibility  in  a  showcase  if 
blacked  out  by  the  front  top  frame  of  the  glass  .  .  .  When 
the  display  man  wants  to  lift  flat  merchandise  into  a  better 
angle  of  sight,  he  has  to  create  additional  ramps  to  do  this. 


The  store  planner  has  given  him  a  precious  hardwood  case 
floor  and  counter  top,  but  nolxidy  can  see  the  merchandise 
placed  there  most  easily  and  quickly  .  .  .  When  management 
discovers  that  merchandise  shown  in  use  stops  and  sells  more 
traffic  than  otherwise,  the  display  man  is  tolcf  to  put  more 
dresses  on  forms,  more  tics  on  shirts,  more  gloves  on  hands, 
etc.  I'his  he  can  do.  However,  when  he  is  told  to  jjlace  this 
merchandise-in-use  where  the  greatest  amount  of  movinp 
traffic  can  see  it  faster,  he  cannot  do  it.  The  planner  has  not 
jrrovided  him  with  sufficient  places  on  heavy  traffic  loca¬ 
tions  in  better  angles  of  sight.” 

Francis  X.  Gina,  architect.  New  York: 

Fixtures  that  will  display  more  merchandise  and  “sell  it 
by  themselves”  are  essential  in  the  drive  to  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  selling  space.  Uniform  height  in  fixtures  is  un¬ 
necessary  and  often  wasteful:  uniform  built-in  displays  are 
often  as  fiad  an  investment. 

Suburban  Stores.  X'ictor  (iRCKN,  architect,  of  Ciruen  & 
Kummeck  Associates,  Hollywood: 

Study  of  plans  for  a  projjosed  three-story  building  led  to 
their  abandonment  in  favor  of  a  one-story  building  of  the 
same  total  floor  area.  'Lhis  ttxik  up  all  the  space  for  park¬ 
ing  provided  at  the  site:  but  parking  facilities  were  trans 
ferret!  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  Stairways  and  escalators 
leading  from  the  center  of  the  roof  down  to  the  first  floor 
thus  I'ecame  the  main  entrance;  and  merchandise  usuallv 
considered  first-flotir  merchandise  was  concentrated  in  a 
t  ircular  area  in  the  exact  center  of  the  main  floor.  Show 
windows  were  eliminated,  foot  traffic  outside  the  store  fie- 
ing  negligilrle.  A  restaurant,  auditorium  and  beauty  parlor! 
were  placed  along  the  border  of  the  roof  area,  giving  the! 
store  the  effect  from  the  street  of  a  two-story  structure.  j 

f 

Display  Windows.  E.  A.  Li'Nubf.rg,  director  of  architec-l 
tural  design,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Go.: 

'Lilting  helps,  in  some  instances,  to  eliminate  reflections! 
in  large  display  windows.  Other  helps:  light  pastel  wall  sur-  j 
faces  inside  the  store;  light  floor  coverings;  tlark  sidewalks.; 

Store  Fronts.  Morris  Kt  itiHUM,  architect,  of  Ketchum. 
Gina  R:  Sharp: 

•Among  the  many  recommendations  in  favor  of  the  open 
front  is  the  increasing  attractiveness  of  the  interior  sales 
floor.  Since  the  merchant  must  put  a  large  share  of  his 
building  budget  into  this  it’s  gmid  to  get  a  double  return 
on  the  investment,  once  from  its  effect  inside  and  again 
from  its  effect  as  a  street  display.  (All  the  speakers  who 
discussed  store  fronts  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  the  open 
front,  only  excepting  the  case  of  the  luxury  shop  and  the 
credit  apparel  shop,  both  of  which  strive  for  an  effect  of 
privacy.) 

Chari.ks  S.  Tf.i.chin,  architect,  Lelchin  &:  G<tmp‘'ttit4I‘i- 
York: 

The  current  trentl  in  store  design  is  to  set  back  the  show 
window  from  the  building  face  anywhere  from  12  inches  to; 
five  feet.  This  practical  arrangement  often  eliminates  the  • 
reed  of  an  awning,  as  the  setback  at  the  vestibule  ceiling  ■ 
serves  as  a  sun  protector.  i 

Store  Lighting.  Garroli.  J.  O’Shfa,  lighting  engineer,; 
General  Electric  Co.;  i 

.Standard  for  good  store  lighting  is  the  “1 -.3-5- 10  formula”:  i 
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From  15  to  30  lootcandlcs 
are  used  for  circulation  light- 
;,  ing.  This  is  the  basic  light- 
ing.  “I”  in  the  fornuda. 

;  Three  times  this  amount  is 
jp^  g?  used  in  selling  areas.  Five 

times  the  basic  lighting  is 
^iiovvcases  and  wall 
Ten  the  basii 

lighting  is  used  for  feature 

Floors  and  Walls.  John  .Mat- 

A.  Leonidas  Trotta  .........  u _  ..  u-.  . 

iHKWs  Hation,  architect. 
\nvly  appointed  manager  of  \  .  ,  y  A  • 
the  Credit  Management  Divi-  * 

\RDGA.  Where  traffic  is  heavy  ter- 

razzo,  marble  or  stone  is  the 
practical  llooring.  Since  the  hard  surface  is  tiring  for 
salespeople,  the  use  of  half-inch  cork  back  of  the  show  case  is 
recommended.  Where  hard  Hoors  are  used  acoustical  treat¬ 
ment  is  needed.  In  lighter  traffic  stores,  rubber  tile.  cork, 
resilient  plastic  tiles  and  asphalt  tiles  can  be  installed  over 
concrete  or  wood.  Fhey  are  silent  when  laid  on  concrete; 
if  they  are  laid  over  a  wood  floor,  the  ceiling  should  be 
acoustically  treated. 

For  walls,  the  ideal  covering  would  be  prefabricated 
panels  made  of  durable  materials  easily  cleaned.  Narrow 
o|)en  joints  between  these  panels  would  create  a  slight  pat¬ 
tern.  The  new  plastic  upholstery  materials,  such  as  .\vetrim. 
Naugahide  and  Koroseal,  would  make  as  durable  and  beau¬ 
tiful  a  wall  finish  for  stores  as  for  airplanes,  in  which  the\ 
are  now  used.  Fhese  same  materials  will  be  in  great  demand 
for  covering  tounters  and  facing  show  cases  as  .soon  as  the 

technicjue  of  ap- 


General  Planning.  Haroi.d  V.  Dayton,  M.  C.’s  director 
of  store  planning: 

The  customer’s 


journey  through  the  store  should  be 
broken  by  brilliantly  lit  spots  of  coordinated  merchandise 
by  vista  displays  which  will  lead  her  to  explore,  and  en¬ 
courage  impulse  buying. 


N«w  CMD  Manager 


.\.  l.eonidas  Trotta.  assistant  (ledit  manager  ol  Stern 
Brothers,  .New  York,  will  join  the  N'RDG.A  staff  on  Augusi 
II,  as  manager  of  the  Gredit  .Management  Division.  MrJ 
Trotta  succeeds  J.  ('.ordon  Dakins,  manager  of  the  Division 
since  1943,  who  was  appointed  executive  assistant  to  Uw 
Hahn  some  months  ago  and  will  now  devote  all  his  time  to 
that  post. 
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Philip  \.  Carhan  is  president  of  Op|)enheim,  Gollins,  .New 
\'ork.  elected  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors. 
The  same  meeting  named  jack  .A.  .Segal  as  general  nianagti 
ol  Oppenheim’s  Buffalo  store  and  Lester  Hano  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  braiuh.  Henry  Nachtheiin  has 
been  named  general  merchandise  manager  at  Philadelphia. 

.\ndrew  Parker  has  been  made  president  of  WrMKlward 
.<.•  I.othrop,  Washington,  1).  C.  Other  changes  in  the  store’s 
executive  personnel  have  Philip  M.  Talbott  new  general 
manager,  1).  Randall  Buckingham,  secretary  and  |.  \V. 
Anderson,  treasurer.  .A.  Lothrop  Luttrell  has  bet'U  elected 
executive  vice  president  and  W.  W.  Everett,  a.ssistant  vice- 
president. 

Roman  S.  Weller  has  been  appointed  .Assistant  Gontrollcr 
of  -Macy’s,  .New  A'ork,  in  charge  of  the  Expense  Carntrol  .Sec¬ 
tion,  the  Budget  Office,  and  the  Systems  Dejrartment  of  the 
Controller's  office.  Afr.  \\’eller  has  been  with  the  Macs  or¬ 
ganization  since  1930. 

.\.  il.  Thompson,  former  vice-president  at  .\.  M.  C..  will 
direct  studies  of  retail  operation  and  point-of-sale  promo¬ 
tions  for  the  store  planning  division  of  Raymond  Lcr-vw 
Associates.  -Vlr.  Thompson,  who  was  in  charge  of  manage 
ment  operation  and  research  for  .A.  M.  C.  before  he  estab 
lishecl  his  own  firm,  has  long  been  a  crusader  for  vvell- 
planneci.  sales-making  display,  which  he  recently  summed 
an  eveful  of  information  instead  of  an  earful  of  con- 


up  as 
vc-rsation.” 

Pauline  Greene  is  the  new  advertising  manager  at  jav 
Thorpe,  New  A'ork,  replacing  John  .S.  Willim.  Mrs.  (ircene 
leaves  Citv  .Stores  where  she  has  been  fashion  director. 

Llovtl  H.  Ellis  has  been  made  director  of  publicity  at 
.Neusteter’s,  Denver.  He  has  been  until  recently  advertising 
manager  at  Rike-Kumler,  Dayton. 

L.  H.  Korman  has  replaced  Ric  hard  Synan  as  credit  mana¬ 
ger  at  Weber’s,  Zanesville. 

V.  S.  Buckner  moves  to  the  Leader  Store,  Indianapolis  as 
jjublicitv  director  leaving  L.  S.  .Ayres,  where  he  has  been 
advertising  manager  of  the  downstairs  store. 

John  Buckley  Bryan  heads  L.  Bamlx;rger’s  new  project* 
and  store  modernization  jmsgram  with  the  title  of 
president.  (Continued  on  page  30) 


The  structure  in  the 
foreground  is  the 
newly  opened  addi. 
tion  to  the  Abraham 
&  Straus  building, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It 
includes  a  Special 
Events  Center  which 
will  be  devoted  to 
community  activities. 
The  Special  Events 
Center  opened  with 
an  exhibit,  “Brook¬ 
lyn;  Panorama  of 
Tomorrow”,  project¬ 
ing  the  community's 
future  growth. 


.  .  '.'that  lovely,  well-dressed  ladies  always  wear  line, 
exquisitely  finished  hosiery.  And,  that  smart  ladies 
insist  upon  dull  sheerness,  extra  strength,  elasticity, 
increased  run  and  snag  resistance,  spot  repellency 
and  lasting  beauty  in  all  their  hosiery,  whether  it  is 
of  web-like  delicacy  or  a  heavier  daytime  weight.’ 

All  these  qualities  are  sealed  into  the  fibre  by 
DuraBeau  .  .  .  the  hosiery  finish  that  "gives  miles 
more  wear"  and  entices  many  more  customers. 


TEXTILE 

FINISHES 


Scholler  Bros.,  Inc. 


STORES 


Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners.  Oils.  Finishes  *  Collins  & 
Westmoreland  Sts..  Phila.  54.  Pa.  *  St.  Catharines.  Ont..  Can. 
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H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  built  beautiful  unndouis  around 
a  loan  collection  of  antique  trousseau  lingerie.  Peignors,  chemises 
and  nightgotvns  of  sheer  nainsook  trimmed  with  precious  lace 
were  displayed  with  their  modem  counterparts  from  Pogue’s 
lingerie  department.  Theme  was  that  while  the  old  things  make 
lovely  museum  pieces,  Pogue’s  takes  wonderful  care  of  modern 
needs.  Cogswell  Cromwell  is  display  director. 

fames  H.  Brewer  is  slated  for  the  post  of  store  planning 
director  at  the  Broadway  Department  Store,  Los  Angeles 
with  duties  as  director  of  architectural,  interior  display  and 
window’  display  planning.  He  leaves  Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles 
where  he  has  been  building  superintendent  and  a  member  of 
the  management  committee. 

Cdiarles  S.  Vandever,  treasurer  and  a  founder  of  the  Van- 
dever  Dry  Cioods  Co.,  died  in  Tulsa  oji  May  2b.  Verne 
V'andever  has  been  named  treasurer  and  w’ill  continue  to 
serve  as  secretary  of  the  store. 

Jane  Ryan  is  the  new  advertising  manager  of  L.  Bam¬ 
berger’s,  Newark,  basement  store  after  the  resignation  of 
Robert  Bowerman.  June  Maypen  w’ill  be  her  assistant. 

Lois  L.  Ingalls  goes  to  Thalhimer  Bros.,  Richmond  as  ad 
manager  from  the  White  House,  San  Francisco.  Margaret 
Tullus  is  the  new  head  of  advertising  at  the  Frisco  store. 

Marion  .Armstrong  has  been  elected  vice  president  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Weinstock-Lubin,  .Sac¬ 
ramento,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  promotion  and  fashion 
merchandising  coordination.  Prior  to  her  new  ap{X)int- 
ment  Mrs.  .Armstrong  has  been  director  of  promotion  and 
publicity  at  the  California  store. 

Sefton  .Abbott  has  been  moved  by  .Allied  Stores  from  his 
post  as  sales  promotion  manager  at  O’Neill  8c  Co.,  Baltimore, 
to  a  newly  created  executive  post  at  the  Meyer  Co.,  Greens¬ 
boro.  N.  C.  Winifred  Levev,  advertising  and  fashion  coordi¬ 
nator  at  C.  .A.  Rowell  Co..  Germantown,  Pa.,  will  succeed 
■Abbott  at  O’Neill’s. 

Nathan  Krohn  is  now  general  merchandise  manager  at 
Charles  David,  Philadelphia,  after  resigning  as  advertising 
director  and  assistant  merchandise  manager  of  .Swern  8c  Co., 
Trenton. 

Jesse  Philips  has  been  appointed  general  merchandise 


manager  at  Wur/burg's,  Grand  Rapids.  He  was  umil  re¬ 
cently  director-treasurer  at  the  Big  .Store,  Cincinnati. 

Products  and  Promotions 

General  Electric  is  sending  its  latest  line  of  heating  pads 
to  market  in  a  cylindrical  container  which  is  designed  for 
re-use  as  a  knitting  bag. 

U.  S.  Rubber  has  produced  a  dish  tow'el  of  cotton-aslrestos 
fabric  which  promises  to  dry  dishes  more  quickly  and  to  put 
a  [xilish  on  china  and  glass.  .Secret  of  the  added  absorbabili¬ 
ty  of  the  towel  lies  in  the  asliestos  content  which  textile  engi¬ 
neers  have  discovered  has  a  sponge-like  quality  so  iiu{K)r- 
tant  to  the  harassed  housewife. 

California’s  Gift  and  Art  Show'  holds  its  25th  annual  dis¬ 
play  July  27  to  .August  1  in  Los  .Angeles. 

Pacific  Mills  is  looming  its  new  washable  w'ool  fabrics 
which  tests  show  can  be  laundered  with  less  than  two  |xt 
cent  shrinkage.  .After  putting  the  fabric  through  the  wringer 
w’ith  scrubbing  and  washing  tests  the  .American  Institute  of 
l.aundering  has  given  the  process  its  stamp  of  approval  and 
Pacific  has  set  up  a  labeling  program  for  all  prcxlucts  made 
from  the  cloth.  The  shrink-prcmfing  process  is  tailed 
Pacifixed. 

Blue  Robin  produces  a  new  mechanical  eraser  for  making 
easy  the  secretary’s  task  of  correcting  typewriter  errors.  The 
“.SjxjetlEraser"  is  a  pencil-like  weapon  mounted  w'ith  a  tinv 
rubber  head  which  is  set  spinning  and  erasing  by  a  push  of 
the  thumb.  Gimbel’s  intrtHluced  the  .Sjx’ederaser  in  New 
York  with  a  five-column  ad. 

Philco’s  latest  television  model  is  a  large-screen  receiver 
throwing  a  15  by  20  inch  picture,  and  boosting  image  in¬ 
tensity  four  times  the  average  set.  The  improvement  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  new  projection  system  employing  a  correcting 
lens  and  the  Micro-Lens  screen  which  concentrates  inside 
light  and  rejxjls  the  outside  light  making  for  a  sharj)er. 
brighter  picture.  The  model  is  priced  at  $795. 

In  a  demonstration  at  the  University  of  Chicago  College 
.Store,  a  Peirce  Dictation  Wire  Recorder  was  used  to  speed 
up  inventory-taking.  .A  checker  simply  talked  his  data  on  to 
the  wire,  and  1.  B.  M.  o|X‘rators  transcribed  the  information 
directly  from  the  Peirce  machine  to  1.  B.  M.  cards. 

TrofRc  Manual 

Manual  on  Receiving  Department  Operations.  Traf¬ 
fic  Group,  NRDGA.  366  pp.;  $6.00  (Member  price). 

.A  44-chapter  textbook  covering  every  element  in  retail 
receiving,  marking,  and  reserve  stockkeeping  was  published 
last  month  by  NRDGA’s  Traffic  Group.  Edited  by  Leonard 
Mongeon,  manager  of  the  Group,  the  manual  W'as  prepared 
with  the  cooperation  of  45  retail  traffic  exj>erts.  Nominally 
a  revision  of  the  Traffic  and  Receiving  Manual  puhlished 
some  years  ago,  it  contains  roughly  twice  as  much  material, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  from  employee  selection  to 
exjxmse  distribution,  with  particularly  valuable  chapters  on 
marking  methods,  production  incentive  plans,  and  equip 
ment  of  all  kinds.  The  final  ten  chapters  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  detailed  descriptions  of  systems  actually  used  in 
specific  stores. 
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m  HARVARD  REPORT 

ON 

STORE  OPERATING  RESULTS 

A  Summary  by  Malcolm  P.  McNair, 

Professor  of  Marketing.  Harvard  Graduate 

*  School  of  Business  Administration 

DEPAR  I'NfEN'r  store  sales  and  trimmed  down  the  jx?rcentage  of  net  The  year  1946  in  the  department 

hnal  dollar  earnings  in  1946  broke  gain  before  taxes  to  the  lowest  point  store  field  was  characterized  also  by 

all  previous  records.  Nevertheless,  the  since  1941.  But  the  ending  of  the  ex-  sharply  rising  inventories  and  a  slight- 

increase  in  department  store  earnings  cess  profits  tax  cut  the  government’s  ly  diminishing  rapidity  of  stock-turn, 

in  1946  was  attributable  not  so  much  levy  on  department  store  prohts  near-  factors  which,  in  conjunction  with 

to  the  sharply  augmented  dollar  sales  ly  in  half;  and,  as  a  result,  the  final  heavy  year-end  markdowns,  augured 

volume  as  to  the  lifting  of  the  excess  dollar  earnings  of  department  stores  the  probability  of  notably  less  spec- 

profits  tax.  in  1946  surpassed  all  previous  records.  tacular  earnings  in  1947. 

The  scissors-like  action  of  lower  lioth  in  total  amount  and  in  percent-  T  he  foregoing  general  conclusions, 
f^oss  margin  and  higher  total  expense  age  of  sales.  together  with  the  other  findings  in 

(Continued  on  page  33) 

The  Harvard  Report  Is  a  Protection  for  Retailers 

The  Harvard  Report  on  the  1946  operating  be  available  for  public  information  in  the  future 

results  of  stores  is  the  27th  annual  study  made  a  record  of  the  facts  on  retail  operation  and 

by  Harvard’s  Bureau  of  Business  Research  profits,  and  that  this  should  be  compiled  by  a 

under  a  grant  from  the  National  Retail  Dry  disinterested  and  entirely  independent  organi- 

Goods  Association.  Not  only  retailers  but  a  host  zation  of  unquestioned  reputation.  That  was 

of  their  advisers,  regulators  and  friends,  includ-  how  the  Harvard  study  began. 

•ing  government  bureaus,  manufacturers,  adver-  v/  r  u-  u*  j  -  r 

,  .  ,  Year  after  year  this  unbiased  presentation  ol 

tising  agencies  and  countless  research  groups,  r  ,  u  u  -i  *  n  u  .  j  . 

®  *  _  .  ”  facts  has  been  available  to  all  who  wanted  to 

would  be,  as  the  saying  goes,  lost  without  it  .  know  the  truth  about  retail  profits.  Because  the 

Many  retailers,  using  the  Harvard  figures  as  a  Harvard  Report  existed,  retailers  suffered  rela* 

guide  to  their  planning,  are  not  aware,  however,  tively  little  from  price  control  during  the  second 

of  another  service  which  the  study  performs  for  World  War.  Without  such  facts  as  this  on  the 

them— the  service,  in  fact,  for  which  it  was  origi-  record,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  misguided  attempts 

nally  designed.  After  the  first  World  War,  pub-  to  fix  their  margins  at  15  and  20  per  cent  levels 

lie  ignorance  about  retail  operations  was  so  would  have  forced  many  of  them  into  bank- 

complete  that  the  government  took  legal  action  ruptcy.  And  today,  great  as  the  public  distaste 

against  many  stores,  holding  them  responsible  is  for  high  prices,  there  is  also  a  pretty  general 

for  a  price  rise  similar  to  that  which  has  oc-  understanding  that  these  originate  far  back  in 

curred  in  the  past  two  years.  The  NRDGA  the  production  process,  and  not  in  the  retail 

fought  this  out  in  the  courts,  and  retailers  were  marking  room.  For  this  better  understanding 

finally  cleared  of  profiteering  charges.  When  of  their  situation,  retailers  can  thank  the  fore- 

the  battle  subsided,  the  Association’s  Board  of  sight  of  the  NRDGA’s  Board  of  Directors  of 

Directors  determined  that  there  should  always  the  year  1 920. 


CHART  1 


Department  Store  Expenses  and  Profits:  1946 

(With  1945  percentages  for  comparison) 


1996 

1995^ 

Iteae 

iggregate  Dollar 
figures  for  399 
firms  Operating 
500  Stores  | 

1996  Net 
Sales  « 1C0){ 

1995  Net 

Sales  •  lOOiK 

Toe  prlzxlpal  source  of  revenue  for  these  stores,  of  course,  wrs 

t 

HET  SS1£5  IB  OWNED  DEPASIMB.'TS 

$3,289,328,071  j 

100. C!<  1 

100. c;< 

A  prloBiy  charge  a^lnst  this  revenue,  and  the  largest  sli^e  expenditure,  ws  renre'sented  bjr 

TCm  MEBCEABDISE  COSTS 

$2,102,063,763 

69. Q* 

62.2)J 

Which  included  the  cost  of  merchandise  purchased  by  the  stores  for  resale,  delivered  at  | 
the  stores,  less  trade  and  cash  discounts;  the  production  costs  of  goods  manufactured 
by  the  stores;  alteration  and  workroom  costs,  net;  plus  or  minus  the  amounts  taken  from, 
or  added  to,  inventoriee  during  the  year. 

Other  costs  which  had  to  be  met  were  those  for  operating  the  stores,  as  follows; 

TOTAL  PATBQIX 

$525,127,019 

1.6.  C!< 

15  55X 

CoKfirising  salaries,  wages,  and  bonuses  of  all  esfiloyees,  including  executives,  but 
excluding  pensions  and  payroll  taxes; 

KEAL  estate  COSTS 

$72,009,959 

’ 

z.zi 

2.55^ 

Including  rentals,  taxes,  and  Insurance  paid  on  leased  real  estate;  as  well  as  taxes, 
insurance,  depreciation,  and  interest^  on  owned  real  estate; 

AumirisiNC 

$73,055,699 

Z.2b% 

2.2^ 

taxes 

$25,195,790 

O.75X 

0.9)« 

Not  inffliiding  taxes  on  real  estate,  or  Fedeztd  income  taxes,  or  sales  and  excise  taxes 
collected  directly  from  customers,  but  endirsicing  other  taxes  irposed  by  national, 
state,  and  local  governments; 

StiniES 

SIS7ICE  FUBCHASED 

$97,820,909 

828.582,525 

1.^5% 

0.85!t 

) 

)  2.15X 
) 

Including  electric -pot«r,  steam,  and  dellveiy  service  bot^t; 

duehest 

$25,597,278 

o.a< 

! 

The  cnarge  for  Interest  being  ^  of  the  average  value  of  accounts  receivable,  merchan- 
dlee  inventory,  floctures,  and  equipment. ^  (A  corresponding  charge  on  real  estate  was 
Included  in  real  estate  costs.  These  charges  for  Interest  were  made  whether  the  capi¬ 
tal  invested  in  the  respective  assets  was  owned  or  borrowed.) 

) 

)  9.9X 
) 

) 

ALL  OTHER  IZFEBSE 

$139. 711, 5^*9 

9.1J« 

) 

Thus,  for  merchandise  and. store  operation  coobined,  these  stores  e;q;erlenced  a 

TOTAL  COST  OT 

$3,039,159,936 

92. 9X 

90.95)t 

After  meeting  these  costs,  there  remained  as 

NET  PRCTIT 

$250,168,635 

7.e< 

9.5S* 

Which  constituted  the  net  profit  from  merchandising  operations. 

In  addition,  the  stores  received 

SCUKy  OR  OTHEE  REVENUE,  NET 

$62,289,699 

1.9)1 

1-85* 

Including  net  profits  from  leased  and  manufacturii^  departments,  carrying  chargee  on 
instalment  accounts,  and  other  incidental  receipts  not  part  of  merchandlsli^  revenues; 
any  net  profit  or  loss  on  real  estate,  vbether  used  Ir.  the  busii.ess  or  not;  and  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  excess  of  Interest  charged  as  expense  over  interest  actually 
paid  (less  interest  received). 

Aixi,  therefore. 

TOTAL  NET  BUSCCESS  FBCFIT  amounted  to 

$312,958,339 

U.l« 

This  profit  represented  the  earnings  of  these  finis  before  Federal  income  taxes 

Income  tax  data  were  not  repdrted  by  all  firms  but  it  is  estimated  that  for  corporations 
such  taxes  amounted  to 

3.6X 

•’.85* 

Thus  leaving  available  for  dividends,  withdrawals,  and  surplus 

... 

5.9)t 

3.55* 

^Data  for  19^5  are  based  on  aggregate  dollar  figures  for  398  firms  with  net  sales  of  $c,M7, 091, 1^*1,  and  operating  988  stores.  There 
ie  always  some  change  from  year  to  year  in  the  identity  of  the  reporting  firms.  In  melcing  cospailsons  of  the  date  for  1995  and  1996.  it 
will  he  well  to  note  that  312,  or  78.2)t,  of  the  399  firms  reporting  for  1996  also  were  included  in  the  above  data  for  1995.  The  sales  of 
tnese  312  firms  accounted  for  92.0(  of  the  aggregate  sales  in  1996  and  93 -1)^  in  19^5 

Figures  for  1995  have  been  revised  for  cai^>arabillty  with  the  1996 

results. 
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TABLE  A  —  General  Averages  for  Department  Stores :  1935-1946 


Groups  and  Items 

1935 

1936 

1937  1 

1938 

1939  j 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943  ; 

1944  j 

1945  1 

1946 

Suaber  of  Reports 

^♦59 

394 

458  j 

430 

428  1 

429 

407 

368 

366  ! 

372 

398  ; 

399 

Yesx-to-Yeer  Cjaaree  in  Sales 
Index  of  Cnan^e  in  Sales 

105.0 

111.8 

104.4  1 

i 

92.9  ; 

1 

105.4  i 

1 

106.4 

117.4 

U2.4  j 

116.3  1 

112.3 

111.5  '1 

204.4  • 

125.4 

256.3 

(1939  »  100) 

87.5 

97.8 

102.1  1 

94.9  ! 

100.0  ; 

106.4  1 

124.9 

140.4  1 

163.3 

183.4 

j'et  Sales  i 

100. C5C  1 

100.03 

100.03  1 

100.03 

100.03 

100.03 

100.03 

100.03 

100.03 

100.03 

100.03  ! 

100.03 

OroBs  Margin  t 

35.9^ 

36.53 

36.43  j 

36.'‘3  i 

36.93 

36.953 

38.23 

38.73 

38.43 

37.93  i 

37.63  1 

35.93 

Total  Payroll 

17.955* 

17.43 

17.93 

18.33  1 

17.33 

17.553 

17.33 

16.753 

15.73 

15.03 

15.43  i 

15.93 

Beal  Estate  Costsl 

'♦.7 

4.3 

4.2 

4.65 

4.35 

4.15 

3.65 

3.35 

2.9 

2.6 

2.5  1 

2.15 

Advertising 

3.3 

3.65 

3.65 

3.75 

•V.6 

3.5 

3.15 

2.7 

2.4 

2.2 

2.2 

2.25 

All  Other  Expensel 

8.45 

8.55 

9.25 

9.7 

9.65 

9.55 

9.3 

8.4 

7.7 

7.6 

7.75  I 

7.3 

Total  Expense^ 

34.93 

33.93 

35.03 

!  36.43 

35.43 

34.753 

33.43 

31.23 

28.73 

Z7M 

27.353  1 

28.13 

Net  Profit  or  Loss^ 

1.03 

2.63 

1.43 

i  0.03 

1.53 

2.23 

4.83 

7.53 

9.73 

10.53 

9.753  i 

7.33 

Set  Other  Incomel 

2.4 

2.3  . 

2.5 

i  2.6 

2.5 

2.55 

2.5 

2.25 

1.7 

1.3  ! 

1.75 

1.8 

Net  Sain  or  Loss  before 
Federal  Taxes  on  Income 
Federal  Taxes  on  Income 

3.43 

4.93 

3.93 

1  2.63 

4.03 

4.753 

7.33 

9.793 

11. '<3 

12.33 

!  11.5.3 

9.63 

6.1)f 

7.7/ 

8.7/ 

1  7.9/ 

3.7 

anl  Excess  Profits 

0.45 

0.8 

0.65 

0.45 

0.65 

1.1 

3.2 

Net  Sedn  or  Loss  after 
Federal  Taxes  on  Income 

2.953 

4.l3 

3.253 

i  2.153 

3.353 

3.653 

4.13 

3.653/ 

3.73/ 

3.63/ 

3.63/ 

5.93 

Returns  and  AUowrnces 

11.253 

11.83 

11.793 

i  U.453 

11.43 

11.753 

11.3^ 

9.63 

7.953 

7.03 

7.53 

8.73 

Total  Retail  Reductions 

;  3.03 

7.0^ 

7.353 

1  7.73 

7.l3 

6.353 

5.93 

5.553 

5.23 

5.33 

5.63 

6,853 

Sate  of  Stock-turn^ 

I  4.4 

4.1 

4.1 

4.3 

4.4 

4.1 

3.55 

4.6 

4.95 

5.4 

5-25 

^For  tijc  yeare  1?43,  !?•*<.  rjj£.19^5t  fijires  for  Federal  trsxer  on  incone  and  exees?  profits  are  shown  r^t  of  tne  10(<  postwar  refund 
debt  retireaent  credit  on  exoess  profits  taxes.  For  19^.  however,  firms  were  not  requested  to  provide  details  on  sucn  credits;  hence, 
taxes  for  19^2  aay  have  oeea  reported  before  such  deductions  by  soae  firms. 

^Fi^ures  for  these  items  nave  been  revised  for  the  yesuv  1935-19^5  for  comparability  vith  the  19^  results  to  reflect  the  change  to 
in  tne  rate  of  interest  ci^ged  on  selected  assets. 

^imes  a  year,  based  on  average  monthly  inventories . 


iliLa  repoi  i.  ‘•row  out  ol  tlic  anahsia  ol 
ihc  (>|KTatin^  results  ot  399  linns  con- 
liutiiiif  ,W0  (lepartinent  stores  in  the 
I'nitcd  States  and  (Canada,  with  net 
lilies  ol  over  ,S3,28(),()00,()0(»  in  19  Ki. 
\  (oiuise  sunnnary  ol  operatiiifi;  re- 
'iilts  lor  19  It)  compared  with  191.t  aj)- 
;><  ;irs  in  Chart  1. 

The  Sales  Increase 

I  he  stores  reporting  to  the  Harvard 
l>iiieau  lor  194()  made  total  net  sales 
higher  than  in  194.').  I'his  fig- 
"H.  (oinparable  with  the  (Controllers’ 
<  i>ir.^uss  rate  ol  increase  of  23*’^  and 
'he  Federal  Reserve  index  of  27‘’p  for 
'Ih  same  jreriod.  was  the  largest  an- 
luial  percentage  increase  on  record 
101  the  department  store  business 
'ituc  the  inception  of  these  studies. 
I  his  sales  increase  was  registered  both 
I"  number  of  transactions,  which 
'loved  up  nearly  9%,  and  in  the  size 
the  average  sale,  which  increased 
mill  S3.30  to  S3.89,  both  of  these  be¬ 


ing  the  shar|K-st  advances  on  record 
since  these  rising  trends  first  ap|)eared 
in  1939. 

1  he  9"^  rise  in  the  number  ol  trans 
actions  in  conjunction  with  an  in- 
( lease  of  approximately  18^^,  in  the 
amount  ol  the  average  transaction 
produced  the  dollar  sales  increase  of 
25%.  Hut  the  upward  movement  of 
the  retail  price  index  was  approxi¬ 
mately  1 1‘’(,  from  the  average  level  for 
1915  to  the  average  level  for  1946. 
rherefore,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  amount  of  the  typical  sales  trans¬ 
action  was  affected  not  riidy  by  price 
advance  but  also  by  one  or  more  of 
three  factors:  (1)  purchases  of  more 
items  on  the  same  sales  check  (offset¬ 
ting  the  possibly  increased  frequenev 
of  the  purchase  of  single  items  former- 
Iv  restricted,  such  as  nylon  hosiery)  : 
(2)  purchase  of  durable  gTK)ds  items 
of  larger  unit  value:  or  (3)  trading- 
up,  presumably  of  two  kinds,  either 
voluntary,  because  of  the  desire  to 


buv  better-quality  merchandise,  or  in¬ 
voluntary,  because  of  inability  to  find 
lower-price  goods  in  stock. 

Iticidentally,  a  significant  fact  is  that 
the  total  expense  per  transaction  in 
1946  was  accelerated  at  a  parallel  if 
not  more  rapiil  rate  than  the  average- 
sales  check. 

(iross  Margin  Decline 

.\s  shown  in  Table  .\,  the  over  all 
average  for  gross  margin  fell  from 
37.6®^  to  35.9%,  a  greater  decline 
than  the  cumulative  drop  of  the  pre- 
teding  three  years.  The  initial  mark¬ 
on  percentage  commonly  was  lower  in 
1946  than  in  1945,  and  at  the  same 
time  total  retail  reductions  were  high¬ 
er,  usually  by  an  amount  ranging  from 
H'",  to  1.5%  of  net  sales.  Both  factors 
affected  gross  margin  adversely,  but 
the  decline  in  the  gross  margin  per¬ 
centage  was  caused  more  by  increased 
markdowns  than  by  lowered  markons. 

(Characteristically,  stores  in  the  low- 


1947 
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TABLE  B  —  Typical  Expenses  and  Profits  in  %  of  Sales  and  in  Cent! 
per  Transaction  for  Large  Department  Stores:  1939  and  1944-46 


PercentngeE  of  Sales 

Cents  per  Transaction 

_ 1 

Items 

1939 

1944 

1945 

1946  i 

1939 

1944 

1945' 

1946 

Number  of  Firms  Reportine: 

Transaction  Data 

’157^ 

*i23^ 

’13^ 

’157^ 

123^ 

98^ 

1074 

1034 

Other  Data 

Iridex  of  Change  In  Sales 

1 

, 

(Current  Year/Preceding  Year) 

105.2 

113.0 

111.5 

124.3 

.  •  •  • 

-  -  -  - 

.... 

T  r  r  * 

Index  of  Change  In  Number  of 

Transactions  (Current  Year/ 

Preceding  Year) 

.... 

.... 

102.7 

106.7 

105.2 

108.4 

Average  Cross  Sale 

110.5? 

106.55? 

106.75? 

107.4? 

210.0^ 

292.0^ 

315.04 

365.04 

Returns  and  Allowances 

10.5 

- 

(>.75 

7.4 

20.0 

18.0 

20.0 

25.0 

Net  Sales  Income 

100.0% 

100.0? 

100.0? 

100,0?  j 

190.0?“ 

27^.0^“ 

29'5.o4~ 

340.o4“ 

Total  Merchandise  Costs  (Net)  ' 

63.3? 

61.75? 

62.05? 

63.35? 

120.0^ 

169.0^ 

183.04 

217.04 

PajrroU  E3q>enee: 

i 

Administrative  and  Ceneral 

3.25? 

2.75? 

2.8? 

2.9?  1 

6.0^ 

7.5i 

8.04 

10.06 

OccupaiMy 

1.1 

0.9^ 

0.95 

1.0  ' 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

Publicity 

0.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5  ! 

1.5 

1-5  . 

1.5 

1.5 

Buying  aiA  Mercl^andlsing 

3.75 

3.2 

3.^ 

3.45  1 

7.0 

9.0 

10.0 

12.0 

Direct  and  Ceneral  Selling. 

8.05 

7.2 

7.35 

7.65  1 

15.5 

19.5 

21.5 

26.0 

Delivery 

0.7 

0.25 

0.25 

0.3  ! 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Total  Payroll 

17.55? 

14.85? 

15.25? 

15.6? 

33.5^ 

41. 0^ 

45.04 

54.04 

Real  Estate  Costs 

k.2 

2.65 

2.5 

'  2.35 

8.0 

7.0 

7.5 

8.0 

Advertising 

3.75 

2.15 

2.3 

■2.35 

7.0 

6.0 

6.5 

8.0 

Taxes 

1.2 

1.05 

0.95 

0.75 

2.5 

3.0 

2.5 

2.5 

Interest  (except  on  real 

estate) 

1.35 

0.35 

0.75 

0.8 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

3..0 

Supplies 

1.85 

1.25 

1.35 

1.5 

3.5 

3.5 

4.0 

5.0 

Service  Purchased 

1.25 

0.7 

0.7 

0,75 

2.5 

2.0 

2.0 

2.5 

Losses  from  Bad  Debts 

0.2 

0.05 

0.05 

0.15 

0.5 

0,0 

0.0 

0.5 

Other  Unclassified 

0.9 

1.2 

1.35 

1.3 

1.5 

3.5 

4.0 

4.5 

Traveling 

0.35 

0.4 

0.45 

0.4 

C.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.5 

Conmunlcation 

0.55 

0.35 

0.3 

0.35 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Repairs 

0.1*5 

0.55 

0.6 

0.65 

1.0 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

Insurance  (except  on  real 

estate) 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Depreciation  (except  on  real 

estate) 

0.75 

0.4 

0.35 

0.3 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Professional  Services 

0.55 

0.45 

0.5 

0.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

1.5 

rOTAl  EXPENSE 

35.2? 

27.L? 

27.6? 

28.15? 

67.0^ 

74.5^ 

81.54 

96.04 

Functional  Division -of  Ibq)enEe: 

Administrative  and  General 

7.35? 

6.35? 

6.35? 

6.25? 

14,0^ 

17.5^ 

19.04 

21.54 

Occupancy 

7.6 

5.2 

5.05 

4.9 

14.5 

14.5 

15.0 

16.5 

Publicity 

5.1 

3.05 

3.3 

3.6 

9.5 

3.5 

9.5 

12.5 

Buying  and  Merchandising 

4.5 

3.9 

'^.15 

4.15 

3.5 

10,5 

12.0 

14.0 

Direct  and  General  Selling 

9.0 

7.85 

8.0 

8.3 

i  17.5 

21.5 

23.5 

28.0 

Delivery 

1.65 

0.75 

0.75 

0.95 

.3.0 

2.0 

2.5 

3.5 

TOTAL  EXPS^SE 

35.2? 

27.1? 

27.^ 

28.15? 

1  67.0^ 

74.5^ 

81.54 

96.04 

TOTAL  COST 

98.5? 

1  88.35? 

89.65? 

i  92.0? 

187.0^ 

243.5^ 

264.54 

313.04 

NET  PROFIT  CB  LOSS 

1.5? 

1  11.15? 

10.35? 

1  8.0? 

1  3.0^ 

30.5^ 

29.54 

27.04 

Net  Other  Income  (including 

1 

interest  on  o^ital  owned) 

2.5 

1.65 

1  1.75 

4.5 

4.5 

5.0 

6.0 

NET  GAIN  before  Federal  Taxes 

on  Income 

4.0? 

12.75? 

12.0? 

1  9.75? 

7.5i 

35.04 

35.54 

33.04 

Net  Federal  Taxes  on  Income 

i  0.65 

9.05 

8.2 

3.75 

1.0 

25.0 

24.5 

12.5 

NET  GAD]  after  Federal  Taxes 

; 

on  Income 

i  3.35? 

3.7? 

3.£? 

6.5^ 

10.04 

11.04 

20.54 

1  y^Sorae  of  the  reports  covered  the  operations  of  aore  than  one 

store. 

1  ^The  wei^uitecl  nvcrrA-es  cxpif.scod  as  percentages 

of  sales  were  derived  by  combinir^  the  cosmon  figures  for  the  grouns  of  I 

1  firms  with  sales  of  $4,000,000 

or  more  ir. 

1944,  1945, 

and  1946,  end  with  sale 

s  of  $2,OrO,OOC  or  more  in  1939-  Tiie  weight  ac-  1 

1  corded  the  fi^-ures  for  each  group  was  determined  by  the  total  number  of  reoorts  in  the  grouD.  The  common  figures 

for  average  1 

1  gross, sale  £j^  net  sales  income  per  gross 

sales  transaction  were 

conibir.ed  by 

the  same  method.  ?or  erch  yerr  the  v/eirhted  1 

1  averrge  thus  obtained  for  net 

ales  income  was  multiplied  by  the  operating  figures  expressed  as  oercrntares  of  sales  in  order  I 

1  *  to  arrive  at  the  overall  results  in  terms 

of  cents ‘per  transaction 

1  OTTS:  Pi^.-ures  fcr  1944,  end  1945  have  been  revised  for  con.parobility  with  the  1946  result 

to  reflect  the  ciiange 

1  to  4%  in  tiie  rate  of  Interest  charged  on 

selected  ass 

cts . 
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,  r  volume  i;roups  reported  lower  gross 
niar},Mn  jKreetuages  than  the  large 
Stores.  From  51,000,000  up  in  volume, 
flu  common  figures  lor  gross  margin 
ranged  onlv  Irom  35.2%  to  3(5.2%,  the 
latter  figure  appearing  for  all  three 
of  the  volume  groups  lying  between 


Sf.(KM).()00  and  545,000,000. 


[inventory  and  Stock  Turn 


Beginning  the  year  with  greatly 
It  jileted  stmks,  every  volume  group 
showed  typical  advances  in  cost  in¬ 
ventories  ranging  from  50«',  to  nearly 
70"„.  These  remarkable  increases  re¬ 
flected  the  rebuilding  of  inventory  as- 
y)rimcnts,  the  accjuirement  of  stocks 
il  goods  which  had  lieen  off  the  mar- 
jket  during  the  war  years,  and.  of 
bourse,  a  substantial  advance  in  whole- 
vile  price  levels. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  rise  in 
viles  volume  in  1946,  the  accumula- 
lion  of  inventory  was  sufficiently  great 
111  the  latter  part  of  the  year  to  depress 
pile  typical  stock-turn  rate  slightly  tre- 
i 'ow  the  peak  figure  reached  in  1945. 
tNevertheless  the  figure  of  5.25  times 
I  (monthly  fiasis)  yvas  second  only  to 
ilie  figure  of  5.4  times  in  1945  as  the 
'lighest  annual  rate  of  stock-turn  re- 
jiorded  during  the  history  of  this  study. 

As  has  often  been  observed  in  the 

||).ist.  monthly  stock-turn  rates  were 
uniformly  higher  for  large  stores  than 
lor  small  stores,  turns  of  5  or  more 
imes  annually  being  typical  above  the 
lO.OOO.OOO  mark  compared  with  turns 
)1  3  to  4  times  annually  below  the 
sl.OOn.OOO  mark. 

.Mthough  the  rate  of  stock-turn  fell 
I'lli  only  slightly,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
dial  most  stores  found  themselves 
liKcd  by  serious  inventory  problems 
fien  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1946.  It  would  probably  Ik:  impossi- 
'  Ic  under  any  circumstances  to  avoid 

Iilic  development  of  unbalanced  stocks 
■luring  a  jreriod  when  sales  were  in- 
> leasing  so  rapidly;  but  in  1946  this 
W'lolilem  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
Continuing  lags  in  production,  delays 
in  transportation,  necessary  changes 

In  quality  as  more  and  better  materi- 
ils  became  available,  marked  changes 
n  fashion  and  a  more  or  less  general 
lisorganization  of  many  wholesale 
markets  as  they  struggled  back  toward 
1  peacetime  basis.  Furthermore  it  has 
long  been  observed  that  inventories 
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never  fimk  excessive  until  the  pace  of 
increase  in  sales  begins  to  slacken. 
The  magnitude  of  the  readjustment 
problems  imposed  by  all  these  devel¬ 
opments  was  just  becoming  apparent 
as  the  fiscal  year  1946  drew  to  a  close. 

Ex}>ense  Rise 

As  .shown  in  Table  .A,  the  common 
figure  for  total  expen.se  on  an  over-all 
average  basis  ro.se  fractionally  to 
28.1%,  in  1946,  only  14  of  1%  of  sales 
al.'ove  the  figure  of  27.85%,  for  the 
jjieceding  year.  The  total  increase  in 
the  expense  rate  since  the  low  point 
in  1944.  however,  still  amounts  to 
only  0.7'’j,  of  sales.  Expense  ratios 
for  all  three  years.  1944,  1945,  and 
1946,  were  lower  than  any  recorded 
in  this  study  since  the  early  1920’s. 
But  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  there 
should  have  been  any  increase  at  all 
in  the  expense  rate  in  1946  in  view 
of  the  notable  rise  in  dollar  sales 
volume.  This  is  more  particularly 
true  since  the  increase  in  dollar  sales 
resulted  to  such  a  substantial  extent 
from  an  advance  in  the  amount  of 
the  average  sales  transaction.  .  .  .  .At 
least  two  hypotheses  may  Ik-  ad¬ 
vanced;  (1)  that  increases  in  wage- 
rates  and  reduction  in  the  length  of 
the  work  week  during  19-15  and  1946 
were  tending  to  outrun  any  increases 
in  the  productivity  per  capita  of  store 
employees,  and  (2)  that,  as  often 
happens  in  the  later  stages  of  an  in¬ 
flationary  business  boom,  manage¬ 
ment  was  becoming  careless  in  matters 
of  expense  control. 

There  are  strong  indications  that 
most  of  the  volume  groups  under  the 
54,000,000  mark  actually  had  slightly 
lower  average  expense  rates  in  1946 
than  in  1945.  The  advances  in  the 
total  percentage  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  was  clearest  for  the  large  stores 
with  sales  above  510,000,000,  and  thus 
tipped  the  weighted  average  to  the 
high  side,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  these  large  concerns  enjoyed 
higher  rates  of  sales  increase  than  the 
smaller  volume  groups.  Evidence  of 
a  rising  expense  rate  for  the  $4,000,- 
000-510,000,000  group  was  apparent 
though  less  consistent.  Therefore  in 
seeking  to  explain  expense  tendencies 
in  1946  special  attention  needs  to  be 
devoted  to  the  volume  classifications 
ranging  from  54,000,000  to  over  545,- 


000,000. 

Thus  the  characteristic  tlillereiuis 
in  expense  rates  between  large  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  small  department 
stores  were  accentuated  in  1946,  tin- 
widest  ililference  being  between  the 
cost  of  doing  business  of  20.5‘'(,  of 
sales  for  stores  in  the  5150.000-S3(M),000 
group  and  the  common  figure  of 
28.8%  for  stores  in  the  two  groups 
between  510,000.000  and  545,000,(8)0. 
When  there  is  so  great  a  disparity  in 
sales  volume  as  exists  between  thi- 
groups  just  mentioned  it  is  obvious 
that  we  are  dealing  with  almost  (oni- 
pletely  different  institutions,  iKcupv- 
ing  (|uite  different  |K)sitions  in  the 
marketing  structure,  and  therefore 
not  affording  any  real  basis  of  (om- 
parability  with  res|K-ct  to  expense 
rates.  Furthermore,  the  liigher  ex¬ 
pense  rates  of  very  large  stores  are 
fundamentally  associated  with  the  lat  - 
tor  of  (ity  size  as  well  as  with  the 
factor  of  store  size.  In  fact,  within 
any  given  size  of  city  above  100,000 
there  is  some  tendency  for  the  larger 
stores  to  have  the  lower  exj>ense  ratios. 

Payroll  Expense  and  Store  Hours 

Outlays  for  payroll  characteristical¬ 
ly  amount  to  55%  to  60%  of  the  total 
costs  of  doing  business  for  department 
stores,  and  any  changes  in  payroll  are 
therefore  of  critical  significance  in 
relation  to  the  total  ex|K‘nse  ratio. 
The  payroll  expense  jK-rcentage  com¬ 
monly  advanced  in  all  four  groups  of 
stores  with  sales  over  54,000,000,  and 
these  also  were  the  four  volume- 
groups  which  displayed  the  highest 
total  expense  percentages.  Below  the 
.54,0()0,()()()  mark  five  out  of  seven 
volume  groups  exhibited  lower  pay¬ 
roll  percentages  than  in  1945,  but 
the  differences  were  small.  F'or  fur¬ 
ther  analysis  of  payroll  changes  in 
the  larger  volume  groups,  cla.ssifica- 
tion  was  made  of  all  the  stores  with 
sales  of  52,000,000  or  more  acconling 
to  the  number  of  days  jK-r  week  which 
they  were  open  to  the  public  and  the 
number  of  days  per  week  worked  by 
full-time  selling  employees.  .Among 
the  171  stores  that  provided  informa¬ 
tion  on  store  hours  and  c-mployee 
hours  five  different  arrangements 
were  noted,  which  may  be  convenient¬ 
ly  described  as  6-6,  6-5i/^,  6-5,  51/2-5^2, 
and  .5-5,  the  first  figure  in  each  in- 
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Customers  are  pleased  heoause  they  can  verify 
charges  so  easily.  W  ith  Recordak  Salescheck 

_  Rilling,  they  get  sales  t-het-ks 

gj  showing  just  what  was  iKuight 

^iid  who  hoiight  it  .  .  .  along 
statements.  !So 
chance  for 
ings  that  'Meave  a  ha<l  taste"! 


when  you  use  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing 


Executives  are  pleased  l>ecause  heavier  billing  loads 
can  he  taken  "in  stride”  .  .  .  l)ecause  with  Recordak 

L  Salescheck  Billing  fewer  machines  and  less 
stationery  are  required.  They  also  like  the 
tremendous  saving  in  filing  space — 98% 
when  accounts  receivable  items  are  "filed” 
on  microfilm.. 


July. 


/ 


fOip 


Billing  Clerks  arc  pleased  heeaiise 
they’re  under  less  pressure.  V^ith 
Keeordak  Saleseheek  Hilling,  they  don't 
have  to  deserihe  eaeh  posting  (no  iH‘ed 
to  when  sales  eheeks  go  <*ut  with 
statements).  Aiul  reliexed  <d'  this  tiine- 
eonsiiming  joh.  elerks  ha\e  no  trouble 
getting  bills  out  on  time. 


Adjustment  clerks  are 

pleased  beeause  they  have 
a  much  lighter  (|uestion 
load  .  .  .  with  Keeordak 
Saleseheek  Hilling.  Because 
they  have  what’s  needed  to 
answer  (juiekly  and 
convincingly  the  few 
<piestions  they  do  get  about 
charges:  a  microfilmed 
master-record  of  statements, 
sales  checks,  credits. 


For  details  on  Keeordak — the  machine  that  pioneered 
the  application  of  photography  to  retail  billing  proce¬ 
dures,  write  for  "50  Billion  Kecords  Can’t  Be  Wrong.’’ 

Recordak  Corporation 

(Subsidiary  of  Kastman  Kmlak  (hnipany) 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


originator  of  modern  microfilming 
—and  its  application  to  retailing 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 


Anoiysis  of  Storo  Opon  Hours  and  Employoo  Working  Hours 


Days 

■Store 

Open 

(per 

week) 

Days 

W'orked 

(per 

week) 

Sales  Volume  (in  thousands) 

Total 

52,000- 

54,000 

54,000- 

510,000 

SI  0.000 
520,000 

520,000- 

545,000 

545,000 
or  More 

6 

6 

26 

44 

20 

11 

3 

•  104 

6 

51/2 

— 

— 

(i 

1 

— 

7 

6 

5 

— 

7 

10 

15 

11 

43 

51/2 

51/2 

5 

4 

1 

— 

— 

10 

5 

5 

1 

3 

3 

— 

— 

7 

Total  .Answering 

52 

58 

40 

27 

14 

171 

stance  indicating  the  ninnbei  ol  days 
tile  store  was  ojXMi  to  the  public  and 
the  second  ligiire  indicating  the  nuin- 
ber  ol  days  per  week  worked  by  em¬ 
ployees.  riie  distribution  ol  these 
store  hours  over  the  live  largest  vol¬ 
ume  groups  is  shown  in  the  table  at 
the  head  ol  this  page. 

This  tabulation  shows  that  over 
tiO"^  ol  these  171  stores  were  still 
o|)erating  on  the  l>-()  basis  in  1941); 
hut  whereas  81%  ol  the  stores  in  the 
S2.()()(),000-$4,(M)0.(K)()  volume  bracket 
were  on  this  basis,  only  21%  ol  tin- 
stores  in  the  545.()00,0()()-and-up  group 
were  using  the  ()-(i  arrangement.  The 
next  most  common  plan  was  the  6-.') 
arrangement,  reported  by  25%,  ol 
these  171  stores.  Here  it  is  highly 
significant  that  whereas  only  12%,  ol 
the  stores  in  the  $4 .000,000-5 10.000.- 
000  group  were  on  the  6-5  program, 
as  compared  with  76%  on  the  6-0 
program,  79%  ol  the  stores  in  the 
545.000,000-and-up  classification  were 
operating  on  the  6-5  basis.  .\lso,  more 
than  hall  the  stores  in  the  520.000.000- 
845,000,000  group  were  operating  on 
the  6-5  plan.  There  is  a  lairly  strong 
presumption,  therelore,  that  this  com¬ 
bination  ol  a  6-day  customer  week  and 
a  5-day  employee  week  bore  some  re¬ 
lation  to  the  higher  payroll  jx-rcent- 
ages  in  these  three  top  volume  groups. 
Also  in  a  substantial  number  ol  cases 
these  stores  had  changed  Irom  the  6-6 
to  the  6-5  pattern  either  late  in  1945 
or  early  in  1946;  and  this  lact  offers 
a  plausible  explanation  ol  their  high¬ 
er  payroll  percentages  in  1946. 

For  the  largest  stores  executive 
compensation  amounted  to  distinctlv 
less  than  1%  ol  net  sales,  as  contrasted 
with  figures  ol  4%  to  6%,  ol  sales  lor 


stores  with  volume  under  8500,(MMt. 
.\aturally  the  relationship  ol  the  dol¬ 
lar  figures  was  precisely  the  reverse 
ol  the  percentage  figures:  where  a 
single  executive  in  a  very  small  store 
might  draw  55,506  or  54,000  a  year, 
in  stores  with  sales  above  520,000,000 
a  group  ol  five  or  more  top  executives 
might  each  receive  average  salaries 
close  to  550,000.  The  conclusion  is 
obvious  that  the  public  pays  a  low 
price  lor  high-grade  managerial  abili- 
tv  in  large  retail  establishments  ol  the 
tlepartment  store  type. 

Dollar  Expense  Increase 

.\lthough  the  nuniher  ol  sales  trans¬ 
actions  increased  in  I94(),  and  al¬ 
though  the  amount  ol  the  average 
sale  increased,  the  total  expense  per 
transaction  likewise  rose  sharply. 
There  is  thus  brought  about  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  is  dangerous  Irom  the 
standpoint  ol  expense  tontrol.  When 
the  higher  exjx-nses  are  comjnited  as 
percentages  ol  the  higher  sales  volume 
only  relatively  small  changes  appear. 
Thus  lor  1946  there  is  danger  ol  los¬ 
ing  sight  ol  the  lact  that,  whereas 
total  expense  as  a  percentage  ol  sales 
increased  by  only  about  14  ol  1%  ol 
sales,  the  actual  dollars  ol  expense 
incurred  increased  26%  lor  526  linns 
which  reported  in  both  years. 

The  reason  why  this  situation  is 
dangerous  is  that  a  management 
which  is  looking  only  at  percentage 
figures  lor  expense,  and  which  may 
have  been  lulled  into  complacency 
by  the  tremendous  increase  in  dollar 
sales  and  final  dollar  earnintjs  during 
1946,  may  be  entirelv  unprepared  lor 
the  very  great  jump  in  expense  per¬ 
centages  which  can  take  place  as  soon 


as  the  number  ol  transactions  l)cgiii 
to  fall  off  aml/or  the  si/e  ol  the  aver 
age  transaction  begins  to  decline 
(Parenthetically  it  may  be  rt  inarkei 
that  the  first  ol  these  situations  1 
already  Ireing  encountered  ley  man’ 
stores  in  the  spring  season  ol  194i 
when  the  number  ol  transactions  1 
deereasing  anti  increases  in  dolla 
sales  volume  are  being  reeorded  on! 
Ix-tause  retail  prices  still  rtiiiaii 
;rbove  those  lor  the  (orresjKnKliii'. 
period  in  1946.) 

There  is  every  reason,  therelorti 
whv  management  should  be  especiail 
Iv  alert  tt)  scrutinize  expenses  in  ternil 
ol  dollars  and  cents  per  transaction* 
anti  this  is  es|X‘cially  true  at  the  pul 
sent  lime,  since  the  advance  in  dolla: 
costs  per  transaction  in  1946  not  onh 
was  superimposed  on  two  pretetlint 
years  ol  similar  advances  but  actuall' 
was  at  an  accelerated  pace  in  194 
as  compared  with  the  twt)  pretctlini; 
years. 

Dollar  vs.  Percentage  Figures 

Table  li  shows  a  contrast  betweer 
the  percentage  picture  anti  the  tlol 
lars-antl-cents  jiicture  lor  large  depart 
inent  stores  lor  the  lour  years  1939 
1944,  1945,  and  1946.  These  were  all 
stores  with  sales  ol  54,000,000  or  more 
in  the  last  three  years  but  with  salt'! 
ol  52,000,000  or  more  in  1959,  in  ortici 
to  preserve  some  degree  ol  identity  ii:  i 
the  group.  The  figures  in  dollars  ano ! 
cents  per  transaction  are  shown  in  iht 
right-hand  lour  columns  ol  the  tabk 
whereas  the  figures  as  percentages  oi 
sales  are  shown  in  the  lelt-hand  lout 
columns  lor  the  same  years. 

The  average  gross  sale  int lease' 
Irom  52.10  in  1959  to  S5.T)5  in  194*' 
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2410  FoniMn  Bank  Building 
PWtkurgk  22,  Pnnntylvania 


OfficM  in  50  Principal  CMia* 
Warid-WM#  BaUding  Swvicc 


SoPP®*  competitor  build* 


Right  from  the  start  he  cuts  his  construction  * 
time  20  to  30%.  Two  men  can  lay  32  sq.  ft.  * 
of  Robertson  steel  Q-Floor  in  30  seconds.  * 
The  floors  go  in  about  as  fast  as  framework  a 
goes  up.  They  form  an  immediate  working  a 
platform  for  all  other  trades;  dry,  non-  • 
combustible,  free  from  forms  and  shor-  ' 
ing.  Work  moves  at  full  speed,  even  in 
freezing  weather. 

He  will  save  on  building  time.  He  also  will 
begin  revenue  earlier. 


An  outlet  literally  takes  only 
minutes.  An  electrician  drills  a 
small  hole,  installs  the  fitting. 

No  fuss  or  muss.  Selling  floors  and  non¬ 
selling  floors  switched  overnight.  Since 
frequent  change  is  part  of  the  business, 

^  think  how  much  is  saved  by  Q-Floors.  And 
•  with  new  electrical  devices  and  sales  aids 
*  coming  along,  think  how  convenient  it 
\  would  be  to  have  electriced  availability  in 
*  every  square  foot  of  floor.  You  can  see 


And  forever  after  he  will  have  the  jump  * 
on  alterations.  Q-Floors  provide  electrical  # 
availability  in  every  square  foot.  The  steel  • 
cells  of  Q-Floor  are  crossed  by  a  header  • 
carrying  wires  for  power,  signals,  telephone  < 
^uld  any  other  electrical  service,  in  such  a 
way  that  every  six-inch  eurea 
of  the  entire  exposed  floor 
can  be  tapped  for  an  outlet. 


Q-Floor  fittings  at  any  General  Electric 
construction  materials  distributor's. 

The  dry,  lightweight,  clean  construction 
mcdces  Q-Floor  ideal  for  adding  mezzanines 
^  and  annexes.  Possible  damage  from  dirt, 

•  water  or  fire  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

•  Price? — It's  right  in  line.  No  premium. 

•  Consult  your  architect,  or  a  Robertson  rep- 

•  resentative.  For  literature  write: 
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a  jump  ol:  approximately  74%.  Re¬ 
turns  ami  allowances  tocjk  out  2') 
cents  in  1946  as  contrasted  with  20 
cents  in  1939,  leaving  net  sales  income 
of  $3.40  in  1946  in  comparison  with 
$1.90  in  1939.  lotal  net  merchan¬ 
dise  costs  jx*r  transaction  mo\ed  up 
from  $1.20  in  1939  to  $2.17  in  1946. 
an  increase  of  ntore  than  80'’^,  the 
advance  in  the  last  year  being  a  little 
over  18*^',.  But  in  terms  of  net  sales, 
total  merchandise  costs  in  1939  were 
63. 3*^0  of  average  net  sales  income 
[X'r  transaction,  and  in  1946  total 
merchandise  costs  were  63.85^^  of 
average  net  sales  income.  In  other 
words,  the  |)ercentage  gross  margin 
had  declined  slightly  over  this  periml; 
merchants  were  not  passing  along  to 
consumers  (juite  all  of  their  increased 
costs  for  goods. 

Transaction  Expense  Rises 

The  total  expense  jxr  transaction 
went  up  from  67  cents  in  1939  to  74.') 
cents  in  1944,  to  81.5  cents  in  1945. 
and  to  %  cents  in  1946,  an  increase* 
of  more  than  43®^;  and  yet  as  a  jki- 
centage  of  sales  over  this  jxricKl  the 
total  expense  rate  droppc'd  from 
35.2%  in  1939  to  27.1^',  in  1944.  then 
moved  up  fractionally  to  27.6*’^  in 
1945  and  28.15%  in  1946. 

File  largest  single  item  of  outlas. 
total  payroll,  in  terms  of  cents  |Kr 
transaction  went  fnnn  33.5  cents  in 
1939  to  54  cents  in  1946.  a  jump  of 
approximately  60%,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  as  a  percentage  of  sales 
paM'oll  moved  down  from  17.55^’',  in 
1945  to  15.8‘’',  in  1946.  I  hese  ligures 
suggest  the  extent  to  which  the  ex¬ 
pense  control  problem  in  department 
stoies  is  primarilv  centered  on  pa\- 
roll,  that  is  to  sav,  on  the  pKnluctivits 
of  personnel. 

The  other  natural  expense  divisions 
which  manifested  a  sharp  increase  in 
costs  jx-r  transaction  o\er  the  ix-riiKl 
from  1939  to  1946  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  supplies,  with  an  advance 
from  3.5  cents  to  5  cents;  other  un¬ 
classified,  with  a  jump  from  1.5  cents 
to  4.5  cents;  traveling,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  from  0.5  cents  to  1.5  cents;  re¬ 
pairs.  with  a  rise  from  1  cent  to  2.5 
cents;  and  professional  services,  with 
atr  advance  from  1  rent  to  1.5  cents. 
I'he  only  instance  of  a  decline  was 
depreciation,  which  fell  from  1.5 


cents  jxr  transaction  in  1939  to  1 
cent  in  each  of  the  three  years  1944, 
1945,  and  1946.  The  other  natural 
expc'iise  classifications  remained  rela¬ 
tively  constant  in  terms  of  cents  per 
transaction,  though  it  is  noticeable 
that  seseral  which  had  dropjx-d  be¬ 
tween  1939  and  1945,  as,  for  instance, 
real  estate  costs,  advertising,  service 
purchased,  and  losses  from  bad  debts, 
moved  up  between  1945  and  1946. 

I  here  were  onlv  two  natural  di\  isions 
which  showed  exactly  the  same  outlay 
to  the  nearest  half  cent  per  trans¬ 
action  for  all  four  of  these  years, 
namely,  communication  at  I  cent  and 
insurance  at  0.5  cents. 

Profit  Results  .4nalyzed 

.\et  profit  (in  the  narrow  sense  ol 
the  pure  merchandise  operating  profit 
over  and  alM)ve  a  total  expense  figure 
including  an  imputed  interest  charge) 
iliminished  sharpls  in  1946  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  almost  2‘'j,  of  sales,  falling  to 
7.8*^',  of  net  sales  as  compared  with 
the  1945  figure  of  9.75%  as  revealed 
in  Table  I.  In  dollars,  net  operating 
profit  actuallv  declined  from  the  1945 
level,  a  remarkable  result  in  the  face 
of  the  increase  in  sales.  The 

drop.  howe\er.  was  onlv  1.1%  for  326 
identical  firms  analv/ed  separatelv. 

Since  net  other  income  (including 
imputed  interest  credited)  remained 
at  the  same  magnitude,  the  net  gain 
before  Federal  taxes  on  income  (i.e.. 
the  ordinarv  business  profit  before 
taxes)  also  diminished  bv  nearh  2^^ 
of  sales,  going  from  11.5‘’j,  in  1945  to 
9.6*’ of  net  sales  in  1946.  The  1946 
figure  represents  a  total  drop  in  profit 
before  taxes  of  2.7‘’(,  of  sales  from 
the  peak  profit  figure  of  12.3%,  at¬ 
tained  in  1944.  Nevertheless  because 
of  the  25^1,  increase  in  dollar  sales  se- 
cureil  b\  the  reporting  stores  in  1946. 
the  actual  dollars  of  net  profit  behne 
taxes  were  slighth  greater  than  in  the 
preceding  \ear.  as  esiilenced  bs  a 
4.4*’',  increase  for  the  firms  which 
submitteil  rejx-nts  for  both  1945  and 
1946. 

The  major  factor,  howeser.  res|X)n- 
sible  for  the  record-breaking  final 
earnings  of  deoartment  stores  in  1946 
was  the  great's  lowered  incidence  of 
Federal  taxes,  svhich  required  onlv 
alxsiit  38*’^  of  v>rofit  bc*fore  taxes  as 
compared  with  approximatelv  69*'(  in 


1945,  the  reason  being,  ol  tourx*.  tt 
disappearance  of  the  excess  piof,^ 


tax.  Thus  the  final  net  gain  for  d  * 
partment  stores  after  taxes  in  19^ 
was  5.9*%  of  sales,  as  compared  wi, 
the  figure  of  3.6%  whidi  was  t\pi(j 
in  both  1944  and  1945.  B»  c  ause  * 
the  greater  sales  volume  as  we  ll  as  tl  j 
increased  percentage  of  final  net  gai: 
1946  department  store  earnings  doll,, 
wise  were  ajjproximately  twice 
high  as  in  1945  and  approximau 
lour  times  ;is  high  as  in  19.39. 


Performance  bv  Volume 


The  higher  department  store  lai 
ings  in  19-16  were  spread  ejuite  ui 
lormlv  over  all  the  volume  classific.l 
tions,  in  some  contrast  to  1945,  whti 


small  stores  achieved  the  hugest  ix% 
centage  earnings  after  taxes.  With  r 
spect  to  the  net  gain  before  taxc-.j 


the  highest  |x*rcentage  figure,  11.6*’" 
appeared  for  the  S750,(M)()-S  1,000.0- 
sales  group;  whereas  the  lowest  figui , 
9.1%,  appeared  lor  the  SlO.OOO.ls?^ 
.S20.000.(MM)  sales  group.  I  hiis  tii 
range  of  variation  was  narrow.  f 
Net  gain  Ixfore  taxes  in  terms  | 
cents  |XT  transaction  was  slightly  k% 
er  in  1946  than  in  1945.  33  cents  p 
gross  sales  transaction  as  against  35 E 
cents.  Federal  taxes  per  transactio:^ 
hcjwever.  were  onK  12.5  cents  in  19-j| 


as  against  24.5  cents  in  the  picct-iii 
sear.  Hence  the  final  net  gain  p 
transaction  was  20.5  cents  in  1946 
comparison  with  1 1  cents  in  1945. 1! 
cents  in  1944.  and  6.5  cents  in  19: 

(.Vll  these  transaction  figures  are  f 
large  department  stores  onlv.)  | 
For  the  stores  with  sales  over  S4| 
000.000,  the  lowest  expense*  rates  jr 


the  highest  eartiings  were  character: j 


ticallv  found  in  the  smaller  ctin! 
Fhe  large  store  iti  the  not  solai  ^ 
cits  still  remains  the  best  gdin 
formula  for  success  in  clepant'u 
store  ojxration. 


Specialty  Stores 


I 


.\s  in  previous  years  reports  \u  . 
also  submitted  bv  specialty  stores  c' 
•centrating  in  the  sale  of  won!' 
yvearing  apparel  and  readv-to-wear  •• 
cessories.  and  generally  hand! 
neither  yard  gcxxis  nor  home  furni^T 
ings.  The  yvide  range  in  si/e  of 
cialtv  stores,  the  somewhat  greater  ' 
dividuality.  the  freeptent  location 


Julv, 
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SDudstrand  Cycle 
Billing  Machines 

hr  Pmtitg  tmttaers'  kmnts 


Prompt  mailing  of  statements  ...  no  peak  loads  .  .  . 
better  customer  relations  .  .  .  these  are  some  of  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  J.  W.  Robinson  Company, 
with  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machines. 

This  store  posts  over  100,000  accounts,  with  an 
average  mailing  of  75,000  per  month,  with  only  5  Sund¬ 
strand  Cycle  Billing  Machines.  Even  in  rush  p>eriods, 
accurate,  neat  statements  are  always  out  on  time  .  .  . 
without  confusion  ...  or  extra  operators. 

Robinson’s  experience  is  typical  of  many  stores  that 
have  switched  to  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machines. 

How  Cycle  Billing  Will  Help  YOl  ... 

By  this  method,  your  accounts  are  segregated  into 
alphabetical  groups  or  cycles.  Posting  and  mailing  work 
is  thus  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  month.  It 
eliminates  peak  rush  periods. 

The  Sundstrand  machine  automatically  provides  all 
balances  and  totals  required  on  each  Statement  and 
History  Ledger  Card.  It  also  automatically  gives  all 
totals  required  for  control  purposes. 

In  addition.  Cycle  Billing  helps  maintain  customer 
confidence.  Copies  of  all  sales  and  credit  tickets  are 
attached  to  each  customer’s  statement  ...  a  positive 
check  on  each  item  billed. 

And,  remember,  Sundstrand’s  simplicity  means  easy 
operation.  There  are  only  10  numeral  keys.  Even  un¬ 
trained  personnel  learn  to  operate  this  machine  pro¬ 
ficiently  after  just  a  few  hours’  practice. 

There’s  much  more  you’ll  like  about  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing.  The  coupon  will  bring  you  full  details. 
Fill  it  in  and  mail  today! 

Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Typewriters  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  . 

Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies. 

One  Park  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


OP  LOS  ANGELES  .  .  .  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  FINE  STORES 


I  Underwood  Corporation  nrdga-?*? 

I  .Accounting  Machine  Division 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  mail  me  a  copy  of  the  new.  illustrated  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  Booklet. 

Name  and  Title _  _  _  _  _ 

Store _ _  .  _  _ 

Citv. _  -  -  Zone _  State - - - 


Th«  J.  W.  Robinson  Con^ 
pony  toy*,  "Our  Sundstrand 
Cydo  Billing  tystom  aotily 
out>producos  our  previous 
billing  method  which  re¬ 
quired  many  more  machines 
and  constant  overtime." 


J.  W.  Robiiisoi  (ompan; 
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small  stores  in  large  cities,  anti  the 
small  number  of  rejx)rts  available 
make  it  dilhcult  to  develop  any  reli¬ 
able  common  figures  by  volume 
groups. 

With  this  limitation  in  mind,  the 
priiui])al  findings  with  respect  to 
specialty  stores  in  194r)  may  be  sum- 
mari/ed  as  follows: 

Sales  gains  lor  specialty  stores  in 
1 9 lb  were  substantially  less  than  for 
department  stores,  the  average  dollar 
increase  being  approximately  1H%  for 
specialty  stores  rejx>rting  to  the 
Bureau  as  compared  with  25%  for  the 
reporting  department  stores.  I'he  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  transactions 
was  about  the  same  for  large  specialty 
stores  as  for  department  stores  of  cor- 
lesjKmding  size,  namely,  around  9%: 
l)ut  the  average  size  of  sale  for  large 
s|)ecialty  stores  did  not  appear  to 
ha\e  increased  so  much  as  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  1910. 

1  he  gross  margin,  higher  as  usual 
than  that  of  department  stores,  fell  off 
to  aljout  the  same  degree  percentage¬ 
wise,  37.95‘'(,  in  19-4b  as  compared 
with  ■18.95'’(,  in  the  preceding  year. 

1  he  total  expense  percentage  for 
specialty  stores  was  approximately  the 
same  in  191b  as  in  1915,  30.35%  of 
sales  compared  with  30.-1%,  both 
these  figures  being  higher  than  the 
corresponding  ones  for  department 
stores.  Like  department  stores,  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  achieved  their  lowest  ex¬ 
pense  rate  two  years  earlier,  in  1941. 

I  he  almost  stationary  expense  per¬ 
centage  in  1946  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  a  significant  increase  in  total 
payroll,  from  15.65%  to  16.05%  of 
sales,  was  offset  by  a  drop  in  real 
estate  costs  from  3.6%  to  3.25%  and 
by  smaller  decreases  in  other  expense 
categories.  Both  payroll  and  adver¬ 
tising  expense  increased  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  successive  year;  the  real  estate 
cost  for  specialty  stores,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  declining  percentage¬ 
wise  ever  since  1938. 

Because  of  the  decrease  in  gross 
margin,  specialty  store  earnings  be¬ 
fore  taxes  were  lower  for  the  second 
successive  year,  dropping  from  a  com¬ 
mon  figure  of  9.95%  of  sales  in  1945 
to  8.3%  in  1946.  This  was  a  rela¬ 
tively  poorer  profit  showing  than  that 
made  by  department  stores,  an  un¬ 
favorable  comparison  that  has  existed 


since  1933.  Because  of  the  lighter  tax 
burden,  however,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  final  dollar  earnings  cjf  specialty 
stores  after  taxes  in  i94f)  were  nearly 
double  those  of  1945. 

In  194(i,  smaller  specialty  stores  re¬ 
ported  lower  total  expense  rates  atid 
in  general  lower  gross  margins  than 
large  specialty  stores.  I  he  differences 
in  the  common  figtires  for  total  ex¬ 
pense.  however,  were  greater  than  the 
dillerences  in  the  common  figures  lot 
gloss  margin,  with  the  residt  that  the 
s  nailer  sjjecialty  stores,  ])rimaril\ 
those  with  sales  under  .S.500,(M)((,  com¬ 
monly  obtained  higher  |Krcentage 
earnings  before  taxes  than  did  the 
huge  stores. 

(ienerally  speaking,  the  failure  of 
specialty  store  earnings  in  1946  to 
leeasure  up  to  the  phenomenal  jKt- 

Price-Miniis 

(Continued 

style,  right  in  cjualits,  r-ight  in  ma¬ 
terial,  right  in  size,  right  in  color— 
and  at  the  right  price.” 

.Merchandise  must  be  right  in  ever\ 
particulai  if  it  is  to  meet  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  seleetivity  that  charac  terize  the 
customer’s  market.  I  his  is  the  all-im¬ 
portant  fact  which  no  one,  either  up¬ 
stream  or  downstream  in  the  econom¬ 
ic  process,  can  afford  to  oserlook.  For 
more  than  a  cpiarter  of  a  centurs.  the 
retailer  has  beett  recognized  as  the 
ptirchasing  agent  of  the  consumer. 
But  for  the  last  six  years,  the  retailer 
has  been  forced  to  be  the  distributing 
agent— not  of  the  matnifacturer,  who 
has  been  no  more  responsible  for  con¬ 
ditions  than  the  retailer- but  of  the 
oserwhelming  forces  of  a  war  econo¬ 
my  which  were  far  beyond  the  control 
of  any  of  the  factors  of  production  or 
distribution. 

Now  the  retailer  is  once  again 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ful¬ 
filling  his  normal  peacetime  function. 
Once  more  Mr.  Merchant  knows  that 
the  single  item  of  his  stock  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  .Average  .-Vmerican  will  come 
in  to  his  store  to  buy  must  be  exactly 
the  thing  they  want  at  the  price  they 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it  or  it  will  be 
left  on  his  shelves  to  be  marked  down 
to  that  price  later.  More  probably  it 
will  then  have  to  be  marked  to  a  still 
lower  price  since  the  favorable  ele- 


formance  of  department  stoics 
not  to  be  attributed  to  any  lapse  i, ! 
the  part  of  management.  B\  reasor  \ 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  located  pn  s 
dominantly  in  large  cities,  s|)ecialt 
stores  tend  to  have  somewhat  highc  i 
exjjcnse  ratios  than  department  ston 
of  similar  size;  and  their  gloss  mai  i 
gins,  though  normally  higher  tha: 
those  of  most  department  store 
apparently  cannot  for  comjtctitic 
reasons  be  made  enough  higher  t 
compensate  tor  the  disadvantage  i 
total  exjKiise.  In  the  sear  I94().  lui  j 
thermore.  specialty  apparel  store 
were  unable  to  match  the  very  grea 
sales  increases  in  department  stui; 
simply  b'ecause  they  did  not  carry  tl 
home  furnish.ings  lines  whicli  ga\  = 
department  stores  such  a  large  Ihhi- 
in  \olume  in  that  year.  " 

I 

Mercliandising  i 

from  page  17)  j 

ment  of  its  timeliness  will  have  evapl 
rated.  1  he  storekeeper's  sensiti\it\  i| 
price,  his  alertness  to  style,  color,  .u  l 
fabric  changes  in  demand,  his  iihi'J 
ence  on  balanced  sizing  in  his  stoii 
all  spring  from  what  might  be  il 
scribed  as  his  “feeler”  position  in  tl  | 
economic  process. 

No  one  can  confront  a  continiioi 
procession  of  customers,  as  the  retaik 
does,  without  becoming  coniplettl 
saturated  in  their  psychology,  which, 
the  psychology  of  demand.  .\s  1  . 
turns  to  the  manufacturer  lor  giHnl 
he  is  thinking  of  supply  mainly  in  t! 
terms  of  demand.  What  do  my  ci. 
tomers  want?  What  price  do  the 
want  to  pay?  I'hese  are  the  cjnestini:: 
upjK.Tmost  in  his  mind  when  he  e:  - 
ters  the  mtmufacturer’s  showrcKmi.  I 
Fhe  manufacturer’s  thinking.  If 
contrast,  is  conditioned  by  other  0'^; 
siderat ions— considerations  of  suppl  = 
for  example,  and  of  cost.  Not  that  f 
is  unconscious  of  the  importance  t 
demand— far  from  it.  The  growth  ai  -^ 
enviable  position  attained  by  mat 
manufacturers  for  their  branded  lit' 
attests  the  contrary.  But  in  the  gt' 
eral  market,  the  typical  questions' 
manufacturers  are:  What  gocxls  can  ^ 
get.  and  where  and  when  can  I 
them?  What  will  it  cost  me  to  mal 
thent  up  and  at  what  margin  can 
sell  them  to  take  care  of  my  overhe- 
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and  planned  profit' 

Now,  there  is  a  time  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  cycle,  when  con¬ 
siderations  of  demand  and  of  price 
necessarily  have  to  yield  to  considera¬ 
tions  of  supply  and  of  cost.  We  have 
just  emerged  from  such  a  period.  But 
there  are  times  when  the  opjx)site 
situation  rules  with  compulsive  force. 
SucL  a  moment  is  the  present.  I  hese 
economic  forces  o|K‘rate  with  the 
validity  of  natural  laws.  .-Vnd  just  as 
consumers  generally  have  had  to  ac¬ 
commodate  themselves  to  the  hard 
realities  of  shortages  during  the  war 
and  of  prices  built  upon  increasing 
costs  since  the  war,  the  time  has  now 
come  when  the  choice  of  these  sanu.* 
]>eople,  freely  exercised,  is  the  factor 
which  will  principally  determine 
whether  the  wheels  of  production  and 
of  distribution  keep  turning  or  wheth¬ 
er  they  grind  to  a  destructive  halt. 

The  cost-plus  approach  must  give 
])lace  to  what  an  eminent  manufac¬ 
turing  executive  not  long  ago  char 
acteri/ed  in  my  hearing  as  the  price- 
minus  approach.  Instead  of  starting 
with  the  cost  which  must  be  incurred, 
industry  must  start  with  the  price 
which'may  be  had. 

It  is  the  function,  and  therefore  it 
IS  the  tluty,  of  the  retailer  to  point  out 
these  facts  and  warn  of  the  conse- 
<|uences  of  not  taking  them  sufficient¬ 
ly  into  consideration.  I'his  gtx's,  of 
course,  not  only  for  the  element  of 
]irice  but  for  all  the  other  factors  of 
demand  in  the  Customer’s  Bill  of 
Rights,— style,  material,  cpiality,  si/e, 
color,  and  finally,  timing.  Stocks  bal¬ 
anced  to  demand  in  every  particidar 
are  the  “must”  of  the  hour. 

Revival  of  Systems 

That  retail  leaders  realize  the  pres¬ 
ent  emphasis  on  their  key  position  in 
the  economy  is  esidenced  by  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  observable  to  a  striking  de¬ 
gree  in  all  of  our  recent  meetings  and 
conferences  in  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Cicxxls  .Vssexiation.  'I'he  spectacle 
of  the  outstanding  merchants  of  the 
country,  chairmen  of  boards,  store 
presidents,  making  notes  is  a  sign  of 
the  times.  Men  whose  own  stores 
await  their  final  word  on  major  |K>li- 
cy  decisions  have  l)een  seen  wearing 
down  their  j>encils  as  the  discussions 
waxed  keen  and  the  point  flew  fast. 

\Vhv  are  thev  making  notes  as  if 


they  were  students  and  not  storekeep¬ 
ers?  The  answer  is— because  they  are 
both.  At  all  times,  the  merchant  has 
to  be  a  student  of  the  constantly  im¬ 
proving  metluxls  of  his  profession  in 
order  to  keep  even  abreast  of  compe¬ 
tition,  let  alone  ahead  of  it.  But  at 
just  this  juncture,  in  particular,  he 
must  learn  and  relearn  as  he  has 
never  done  before.  I  he  restoration  of 
modern  practices  which  went  out  the 
window  during  the  war  is  alone  a 
task  of  immense  magnitude.  In  the 
main,  it  is  not  things  that  he  did  not 
know  which  the  retailer  is  noting 
tlown  so  eagerly  on  paper  when  he 
foregathers  with  his  fellow-merchants. 
What  he  writes  are  things  that  he 
knows  verv  well  how  to  do,— things 
that  he  used  to  do  until  conditions 
of  great  stringency  made  it  useless  to 
do  them  any  longer. 

What  was  the  use  of  knowing  your 
best  selling  numbers  when  you  could 
not  reorder  them?  .And  what  had  the 
best  selling  numbers  become  anyway? 
—a  matter  of  little  significance  while  it 
represented  what  the  customer  had  to 
take  rather  than  what  the  customer 
wanted.  What  was  the  use  of  unit 
stock  control  systems  when  you  had  to 
buy  by  allotment,  “assorted”  or 
“across  the  boartl”?  What  did  “tim¬ 
ing”  mean  when  your  ileliveries  read, 
“as  ready— complete  six  months”? 
riiese  are  merely  the  more  obvious 
things  in  matters  of  the  most  imme¬ 
diate  importance.  But  running  all 
through  the  structure  of  retail  store 
management,  there  are  similar  kmse 
ends  hanging  aimlessly  out  of  the 
damaged  garment  of  our  sound  estab¬ 
lished  practices.  I'liey  are  just  wait¬ 
ing  for  observant  eyes  to  see  them, 
for  clever  hands  to  pick  them  up  and 
reweave  them  back  into  the  fabric. 

Now,  it  is  not  the  business  ot  the 
.American  retailer  to  reform  the  world. 
The  laudable  objective  of  getting  oth¬ 
er  races  to  want  the  ordinarv  comforts 
which  have  been  ours  longer  than 
most  of  us  can  remember  is  the  con¬ 
cern  of  our  statesmen,  our  economists, 
our  bankers,  and  our  exporters.  What 
is  our  business  is  to  see  that  our  stand¬ 
ards  do  not  slip  backward  here  in 
.\merica.  'I  hey  deteriorated  necessari¬ 
ly  during  the  war  years.  Merchandise 
and  service  alike  were  at  their  all-time 
lows  both  as  to  (|uantitv  and  cpiality. 


That  part  of  this  condition  whief 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  Uncle  Sam 
came  first  was  unavoidable.  It  y/a 
an  integral  part  of  the  civilian’s  con 
tribution  to  victory. 

The  retailer’s  present  responsibiliti 
is  the  completion  of  a  still  lagging  rt 
conversion.  Reconversion  begins  wit! 
re-orientation.  If  Louisa  Fletcher,  the 
|x)et  who  wrote— 

“I  wish  that  there  were  some 
wonderful  place 
“Called  the  Land  of  Beginning 
-Again” 

were  alive  today,  she  could  find  that 
land  of  her  imagination  very,  ver 
easily  indeed.  It  is  inhabited  by  tht 
retailer  and  its  boundary  line  is  th< 
threshold  of  any  store.  First  princi 
pies  wet  e  never  more  |K>pular  with, 
any  social,  political,  or  economic 
group  than  they  are  right  now  witl 
the  a\erage  .American  merchant,  alon. 
or  in  convention  assembled. 

Retraining  for  Service 

I'he  merchant  is  going  back  u 
sth(x)l  himself.  So  tex)  is  his  organiza 
tion.  Retraining  for  service  is  not  les 
necessary  than  retraining  for  mer' 
chandising.  .All  service  standard 
should  come  in  for  re-examination 
Storekeeping  is  public  relations.  Most', 
stores  have  definite  policies,  either 
written  or  unwritten,  the  carrying  oir 
of  which  by  the  staff  is  essential  to  tlu 
maintenance  of  those  relations  on  thi 
high  level  intended. 

The  finest  kind  of  a  paint  and  bod' 
job  on  an  automobile  is  no  gotxl  if  tlu 
car  dcK'sn’t  run.  Store  jxrlicies  are  nc 
g(x>d  if  they  are  not  in  practice.  .^11 
of  the  elalxnate  outlay  in  store  plant 
in  furniture  ami  fixtures,  all  of  the 
investment  iti  merchandise  inventor^ 
iti  advertisitig,  in  window  display,  ii 
|xnsonnel  pavroll  has  to  justify  itsel: 
all  over  again  to  each  customer  whi 
enters  the  store  and  on  every  tran' 
action  in  which  he  or  she  is  involved 
Cicxxl-will  is  nothing  but  re|>eated  sat 
isfaction  experienced  by  individuu 
customers  and  multiplied  by  the  num 
her  of  those  customers.  The  jxvintim 
up  of  that  g(x)d-will,  its  restoratiot . 
where  it  has  been  lost  or  repaired,  am 
the  gaitiing  of  new  friends  for  tlu 
store,— these  ought  to  lx*  major  objci 
tives  for  every  store  owner  in  IW 
and  1948.  ' 
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AVAILABLE  IVOW 

MANUAL 

on  Reconing  Department  Operations 

CLOTHBOUND  BOOK  — 366  PAGES— 103  PICTURES  AND  DIAGRAMS 

Us«d  by  Top  Manogomont— *Coiitrollors — Storo  Managers 
Traffic  and  Receiving  Managers 

COMPLETELY  REVISED  TO  CONFORM  TO  TODAY'S  CONDITIONS 

FORTY-FOLR  CHAPTERS: 


1.  Scope  of  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment  Functionn 

2.  Leadership 

3.  Selection  of  Personnel 

4.  Training  of  Personnel 

5.  Job  Evaluation 

6.  Merit  Rating 

7.  Handling  and  Mishandling 
People 

8.  Fundamental  Research 

9.  Breakage  and  Soilage 

10.  Layout  of  Checking  and  Mark¬ 
ing  Area 

11.  Equipment  and  Supplies 

12.  Receiving  of  Merchandise 

13.  Movement  of  Orders  and 
Invoices 

14.  Correlating  Receiving  and 
Marking  with  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able 

15.  Checking  of  Merchandise 

16.  Marking  of  Merchandise 

17.  Suggested  Methods  of  Price 
Marking  Merchandise.  (In¬ 
cludes  various  methods  of 
price  marking  over  1500  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  merchandise) 

18.  Rubber  Stamp  Marking 

19.  Re-Marking  Merchandise 

20.  Non-Marking 

21.  Standardization  of  Supplies 
and  Equipment 

22.  Reserve  Stockrooms 

23.  Remote  Operation 


24.  Warehouse 

25.  Return  of  Merchandise  to 
Vendors 

26.  How  to  Install  a  Production 
Incentive  Plan 

27.  Production  Audit  Control 

28.  Budgeting 

29.  Basis  for  Distributing  Receiv¬ 
ing  Department  Expense 

30.  Analyze  and  Review 

31.  Inventory  Procedure  Affecting 
Receiving  Department 

32.  Salvaging  Packing  Materials 

33.  Hazards  of  Pre-Packing 

34.  Operating  Tips 

35.  One  Store’s  Receiving  and 
Marking  System 

36.  Receiving,  Marking  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  System  of  a  Chain 
Store 

37.  One  Store’s  Receiving  and 
Marking  Room  Manual 

38.  Ready-to-Wear  Marking 
Assembly 

39.  One  Store’s  Manual  for  Mer¬ 
chandise  Checkers 

40.  One  Store’s  Simplified  Invoice 
Handling 

41.  A  Conveyor  Marking  Table 

42.  One  Store’s  Re-Pricing 
Methods 

43.  An  Outline  of  One  Store’s 
Warehouse  Operation 

44.  Warehousing  Lessons  from 
Army  Experience 


TRAFFIC  GROUP 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

PleoM  send  me . copies  of  the  MANUAL  ON  RECEIVING  DEPARTMENT  OPERATIONS. 


*Checl(  attached.. 

bill  us.. 


PRICE  SCHEDULE; 

Non-Members  .  $10.00  per  copy 

Members — up  to  3  copies .  6.00  "  " 

4  to  6  copies .  5.50  "  " 

7  copies  and  over .  5.00  "  " 
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CITY . ZONE . STATE . 

*  Please  make  check  payable  ta  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
Add  2%  soles  tax  on  New  York  City  Orders. 


Ask  Your  Customer 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

tisions  on  consumer  preferences  and 
demand,  rather  than  conclusion' 
drawn  from  his  own  experience. 

Moreover,  this  reasoning  holds  trut 
for  almost  every  phase  of  a  store’s  op 
eration— the  retailer’s  opinion  is  con 
siderahly  less  trustworthy  than  tk 
opinions  of  consumers  in  the  store; 
trading  area.  We  have  found  that 
most  department  stores  have  30  pet 
cent  of  their  departments  rated  k 
consumers  as  poorer  than  competi 
tion.  Such  departments  drag  dowi 
the  all-store  average  and  cause  seriou' 
problems  in  a  buyer’s  market. 

Most  retailers,  upon  discoverin' 
that  certain  departments  are  slipping 
do  one  or  both  of  two  things:  niodcrii 
ize  the  department,  or  promote  i 
heavily  in  displays  and  advertising. 

Modernizing  the  department  isofte: 
unnecessary  expense.  It  fails  to  sol\> 
the  basic  problem  of  faulty  merchar 
dising  and  seldom  pays  its  way  in  ii 
creased  business. 

Increased  promotion  and  adverti 
ing,  under  these  conditions,  can  tuh. 
ally  be  harmful  and  this  is  why:  Sue: 
promotion  will  merely  bring  inoi 
customers  into  the  store  to  see  ilv^ 
inadequacies  of  the  weak  depar: 
ments.  This  in  itself  is  bad  but  th- 
condition  is  aggravated  by  the  fai 
that  many  shop|}ers  will  evaluate  . 
store  on  the  basis  of  their  ex|K‘iien(t 
in  a  few  departments.  When  a  sloii 
draws  more  traffic  into  its  weakest  dt 
partments  it  is  always  running  tht 
risk  of  having  many  shoppers  rate  thr 
store  by  those  same  departments.  Thi 
can  be  extremely  damaging,  over  : 
period  of  time. 

Every  retailer  will  admit  that  niti 
chandise  is  the  cornerstone  upoi 
which  his  store  is  built.  Yet  few  n 
tailers  seek  opinions  and  suggestion 
from  the  consumers  —  even  thouf^' 
those  same  consumers  are  the  om 
that  must  buy  the  merchandise  the 
are  stocking.  This  is  analogous  to 
patient  refusing  to  seek  a  doctor’s  ad 
vice  for  fear  the  doctor  will  find  ai 
illness  the  patient  refuses  to  Ireliev 
he  has.  When  such  people  finally  sr 
the  doctor  they  are  often  too  ill 
recover. 

One  extremely  vital  fact  that  man 
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AROUND  TOWN  with  WeliiSl 


"Mellsse  says  yes,  to  only  one!”  — 
One  store  in  a  town  Exclusive  from 
coast  to  coast. 


Melisse,  creator  and  producer  of  the 
sensational  adv.  cartoon  series 
“Around  Town  With  Melisse"  has  a 
distinctive  philosophy  of  adv.  and 
selling  —  a  rare  combination  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  institutional  and  mer¬ 
chandising  Insight  quipped  with  that 
Melisse  touch  of  humor,  art  and  copy. 
Melisse,  who  has  created  important 
new  formats  and  selling  techniques 
for  national  advertisers,  now  offers  a 
new  service  to  stores  on  Exclusive 
Franchise  basis. 


A  one  year  Melisse  Feature  Service 
consisting  of  150  Melisse  cartoons, 
fashion  Illustrations,  copy,  punch¬ 
lines  and  ideas  to  meet  merchandis¬ 
ing  needs  of  your  store  for  each  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  with  mats  ready  to 
place  In  your  local  papers.  Personal 
attention  given  to  special  require¬ 
ments  of  each  sptonsor. 

Melisse  Coordinates  Program. 
Subscribers  will  benefit  by  Melisse 
manikins,  display,  murals.  Melisse 
original  fashions  (Ensemble  Illus¬ 
trated  above  on  Melisse  girl  Is  one  of 
many  original  Melisse  fashions  now 
available)  and  other  Melisse  products 
to  create  personality  touches  for  your 
store  and  stimulate  sales  Including 
national  promotional  tieups  with 
radio  and  movie  industry. 

.Melisse  Brings  Following  at  First  Mght 
Melisse  Is  a  copyrighted  property 
none  can  copy.  Your  ads  will  stand 
out  from  all  others,  creating  a  special 
p>ersonallty  identification  for  your 
store.  Quick  volume  Increase  and  so 
EASY  ON  THE  BUDGET. 

Be  Part  of  a  National  Institution 
and  Cash  In  on  Melisse 
P.S.  Melisse  Adv,  Idea  Service  Is 
recognized  by  the  Biggest  —  Drs.  of 
Lit.,  Ph.,  Sc.,  and  B.A.’s. 

For  the  services  of  this  GREAT  talent 
Write  or  Phone  Melisse  at 

-MEI.ISSE  STCIHGS 
310  E.  .Wth  St..  N.  Y.  33,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Plaza  3-9048 


retailers  overlook  is  the  fact  that  weak 
nierchandising  has  a  direct  and  deadly 
effect  on  advertising,  promotion,  and 
display  of  those  same  lines.  We  have 
learned  that  the  selling  strength  of 
advertising  is  cut  almost  in  half  when 
it  is  pushing  merchandise  in  depart¬ 
ments  which  do  not  have  consumer 
acceptance. 

In  many  instances,  the  extra  money 
retailers  spend  in  advertising  and  pro 
moting  weak  merchandise  comes  to  a 
greater  amount  than  the  cost  of  secur¬ 
ing  consumer  opinion  regarding  every 
major  department  in  the  store.  And 
the  first  course  offers  tio  liasis  for  im¬ 
provement,  while  the  second  gives  a 
foundation  upm  which  to  better  sat¬ 
isfy  cotisumers  throughout  the  store’s 
entire  trading  area.  It  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  jx)int  out  that  the  second 
course  w'ill  go  much  further  toward 
increasing  sales  than  will  the  first. 

.Some  retailers  use  every  possible 
means  to  determine  the  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  of  their  active  customers,  but 
ignore  the  shoppcTs  that  are  not  buy¬ 
ing  in  their  stores.  Yet  this  other 
group,  these  potential  customers,  offers 
ten  times  the  market  that  the  present 

Operation 

(Continued 

General  Public  Relations 

Believing  that  the  public  is  im¬ 
pressed  and  influenced  greatly  by  an 
institution’s  dealings  with  its  employ¬ 
ees,  Walker’s  decided,  as  the  first  step 
in  its  public  relations  effort,  to  spread 
information  about  the  complete  pro¬ 
gram  for  employees.  .\  series  of  28 
tlisplay  advertisements  under  the 
heading,  “Because  It’s  The  Thing  To 
Do.”  carried  the  story  through  the 
three  daily  newspapers. 

Though  the  major  donations  to 
newspaper  advertising  space  to  civic 
campaigns  are  handled  through  con- 
iributions  to  the  Cavic  .Activities  Cami- 
mittee  of  the  San  Diego  .Advertising 
R:  .Sales  Glub,  Walker’s  also  contribu¬ 
ted  additional  ads  over  its  own  signa¬ 
ture. 

One  of  the  heaviest  tlemaiuls  for 
commuuitv  (ooperation  comes  in  re- 
(|uests  for  window  dis|)lay  space,  and 
Walker’s  added  to  its  standing  as  a 
community-conscious  store  bv  the  do- 


customers  can  give.  Why  not  find  ou’ 
why  these  shoppters  are  not  \our  cm 
tomers,  Mr.  Retailer?  .-Mter  all,  tht 
answer  to  increased  business  and  fu 
ture  profits  lies  in  your  power  to  jt 
tract  these  potential  customers  inii, 
your  store  so  that  you  can  more  tlu; 
replace  your  present  customers  ih,: 
move,  die,  or  stop  buying. 

The  modern  retailer,  doisteied  it 
his  private  office,  is  as  far  reinovec 
from  his  potential  customers  as  if  h 
were  in  another  city.  How,  then,  cai 
he  learn  what  he  must  do  to  l)est  ta[, 
his  tremendous,  |X)tential  market? 

'The  simple  plan  of  asking  the  con 
sinners  will  supply  the  answer.  .Mon 
and  more  retailers  today  are  recogni. 
ing  the  fact  that  the  usual  promotio! 
efforts— advertising,  displays,  etc.-ai 
being  used  just  as  effectively  by  thei 
competition  as  by  themselves.  But  tli 
retailers  who  go  a  step  lieyond  the 
competition— who  learn  what  the  iiia: 
ket  demands  and  capitalize  on  tha 
knowledge— are  in  a  position  to  drai 
off  a  portion  of  their  competition 
customers.  .Such  retailers  are  guarai 
teeing  their  present  sales  and  tin 
future  success. 

Good  Will 

from  page  Iti) 

nation  of  32  windows  to  civic  atti\ 
ties  in  19-16.  Management  found  tha 
every  one  of  those  window  displays  n 
suited  in  new  friends  for  Walker’s. 

Gommunity  relations  activities  tor 
Slime  large  amounts  of  time  by  inti 
viduals  within  management,  and  iiii- 
cellaneous  service  to  civic  groups  ani 
organizations  add  to  the  overall  put 
lie  relations  program.  .-A  coiispifi 
oils  example  of  these  services  was  th 
large  Ghristmas  program  staged  h 
the  Advertising  and  Sales  Glub  i: 
19-16,  with  all  talent  paid  by  Walker’ 
and  gifts  distributed  to  all  attendin. 
Future  Gonsumers  Relations 

Gomiiiuing  a  pulilic  seriice  i 
junior  and  senior  high  school  ,3ir 
with  an  effort  to  train  tliat  age  grou 
to  think  of  Walker’s  as  “our  stun 
the  Hi-Debbers  program  was  inaus; 
rated.  This  program  pros  ides  a  leir 
ational  outlet  through  dances,  enu 
taiinnents,  and  their  own  radio  sho' 
(Continued  on  page  .50) 
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MACHINES  FOR  MANAGEMENT 


Remington  Rand  bookkeeping 


reduce  payroll 
administrative  costs 


for  modern  retailers 


58,000,000  workers  in  American  industry  today 
necessitate  streamlined  and  mechanized  payroll 
accounting  for  efficient  administration.  Whatever 
the  size  of  your  company,  deductions  for  social 
security,  witholding  taxes,  pension  plans  or  insur¬ 
ance  premiums  mean  that  your  payroll  procedure 
must  be  accurate,  fast,  informational  and  controlled. 

Remington  Rand  bookkeeping  machines  pro¬ 
vide  the  special  features  to  solve  your  payroll 
problems.  Every  form  you  require  —  payroll  regis¬ 
ter,  statement,  pay  check  or  envelope,  individual 
earnings  record,  etc.,  is  prepared  at  one  operation. 

Individual,  adjustable  registers  accumulate  each 
deduction  separately.  Cross  computing  registers 
compute  and  print  the  net  pay  automatically. 
Completely  electrified  alphabet,  numeral  and 
operating  keys  speed  each  operation.  Checks  are 
numbered,  dated  and  “protected’’  automatically.' 

Let  your  Remington  Rand  specialist  show  you 
how  this  machine  works  on  your  payrolls.  Write 
to  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  Adding -Bookkeeping- 
Calculating  Machines  Division,  Department  ST, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  lO  New  York 


200  employees  or  20,000  '.  .  .  complete  electriflcoHon 
and  balances  computed  and  printed  automatically  are  just  two  of  the  many 
Remington  Rand  features  to  help  you  eliminate  waste  effort  in 

your  payroll  administration— give  you  extro  facts  and  figures 

for  departmental  and  management  control. 
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ALTERATIOr^ 

DEPARTMENTS 


can  be  as  efficient  as 
the  rest  of  your  store 


Today's  deparfment  sfore  is  an 
amaz!n9  example  of  intelligent  effi¬ 
ciency  —  in  costing,  routine,  cleri¬ 
cal  work,  merchandising. 

.  .  .  until  you  get  to  the  altera¬ 
tion  department  and  the  work 
rooms. 

There,  we  have  found  astounding 
contrast  to  the  smooth,  sure  opera¬ 
tion  evidenced  throughout  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  store. 

Have  you  checked  your  work 
rooms  lately? 

As  consulting  engineers,  special¬ 
izing  in  this  one  important  problem 
of  improving  work  room  operation, 
we  have  uncovered  surprising  ex¬ 
amples  of  lost  motion,  ineffective 
systems,  faulty  handling  and  delay. 

To  correct  these  conditions  —  to 
bring  custom  and  work  rooms  up  to 
the  capacity  effectiveness  of  other 
departments  —  is  a  task  that  de¬ 
mands  real  engineering. 

To  match  tfio  efficiency  of  other 
departments  in  speed,  volume, 
promptness  and  reliability  requires 
specialized,  personal  study,  expert 
solution. 

Our  service  ENGINEERS  efficien¬ 
cy  INTO  the  alteration  depart¬ 
ments  through  planning  of  physical 
layout,  recommendation  of  proper 
equipment  and  development  of  as¬ 
sured  controls.  Besides  producing 
better,  faster  schedules,  we  can 
often  reduce  costs. 

Your  inquiry  is  invited  without 
obligation. 


G.  J.  MARDER 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Consulting  Engineers 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  III. 
Telephone  —  Edgewater  5112 


It  trains  girls  in  buying  and  wearing 
clothes.  .\nd  it  introduces  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  the  business  world  and  assists  in 
developing  their  leadership,  widen¬ 
ing  their  interest  and  experience,  and 
providing  a  background  lor  future 
careers. 

Every  San  Diego  girl  of  junior  high 
or  senior  high  school  age  is  invited  to 
become  a  Debber.  All  members  re¬ 
ceive  membership  cards  and  an¬ 
nouncements  of  activities,  and  can 
enter  contests  and  attend  broadcasts. 
.More  than  3,000  girls  were  registered 
Debbers  by  the  end  of  1910,  and  the 
list  was  growing  constantly. 

From  the  list  of  high  school  juniors, 
the  Council  members  are  chosen  each 
spring  for  the  following  year.  During 
the  summer  they  become  actjuainted 
at  Walker’s  and  aid  in  planning  fall 
activities.  During  the  school  year, 
they  meet  one  afternoon  each  week. 
Each  member  is  in  charge  of  one 
meeting,  and  buys  the  refreshments 
on  a  budget.  On  Saturdays  the  (Coun¬ 
cil  members  work  in  the  store  as  sales¬ 
ladies,  wrappers,  cashiers,  anil  typists. 

I  hey  are  publici/ed  through  news¬ 
paper  advertisements,  and  inside  the 
store  they  are  given  certain  prestige. 
Ehey  attend  the  weekly  railio  broad¬ 
cast  and  assist  the  masters  of  cere¬ 
mony.  Two  girls  work  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  office  each  week,  handling  the 
clerical  phases  of  the  Hi-Debber  pro¬ 
gram.  Ehey  work  as  extra  help  dur¬ 
ing  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations, 
receive  training  from  the  store  as  reg¬ 
ular  employees,  and  are  granteil  the 
same  employee  discount  privileges. 

Members  of  the  Council  also  can 
compete  for  the  Ralf  Marc  Walker 
scholarship  to  the  .School  of  Retailing 
at  .San  Diego  State  College.  This  S500 
award,  plus  S50  toward  the  start  of  a 
college  wardrobe,  is  administered  by 
the  college  and  an  adviser,  and  the 
winner  is  selected  on  her  personnel 
record  at  the  store,  C^louncil  activity, 
school  grades,  personal  ipialifications, 
and  a  written  pajx'r.  The  first  winner 
now  works  in  the  store  on  .Saturdays 
and  during  vacations,  and  in  her 
junior  and  senior  years  will  be  the 
buyer  for  the  teen-age  shop. 

For  the  general  membership,  the 
activities  included  two  dances,  two 
contests,  six  jamborees,  a  fashion- 
show-brunch.  and  a  weeklv  broadcast 


called  “Deblxr  Date”  over  KFSD,  tht| 
San  Diego  \IiC  affiliate.  1  he  danit 
were  a  "Holiday  Rail”  in  Deieinlxri 
the  famed  Hotel  tlel  Coronado,  and 
carnival  sjx>rt  dance  called  "Heydai 
in  .May.  Bids  were  given  to  Hi-Dei, 
bers,  who  could  invite  their  escort 
The  first  1916  contest  was  to  name  the 
radio  program  before  it  was  broad 
cast.  1  he  other  was  a  modeling  coit 
test  in  which  any  girl  who  wished  to 
model  could  enter.  This  contest  con 
tinned  for  eight  weeks  following  ihi 
broadcast  at  the  radio  station,  with 
finals  in  a  local  theater.  Each  girl  wa> 
outfitted  by  the  store  and  given  poiti! 
ers  on  walking  and  standing. 

The  jamborees  were  held  at  th: 
store  until  attendance  forced  them  i 
move  to  a  theater.  Each  included 
fashion  show  with  models  from  van 
ous  schools,  but  the  programs  wn 
otherwise  flexible.  Personal  appeal 
ances  by  guest  stars  from  Hollywoocj 
acts  and  stunts,  door  prizes,  ipiirrc 
and  make-up  demonstrations 
usual  features,  with  the  “Debbei 
Date”  broailcast  concluding  the  shov 

The  .April  fashion  show  was  tu 
graduating  seniors  and  their  mothti 
in  the  .Sati  Diego  Hotel  Continenu 
Room.  Following  the  display  of  grai: 
uatioti  fashiotis  atid  the  brutich,  th 
Debber  Date  program  was  broadca 
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from  the  Continental  Room,  honot 
ing  the  mothers. 

Throughout  the  progratn’s  develoj 
metit.  \Valker’s  worked  iti  close  hat 
mony  with  deans  of  girls  iti  the  senio 
atid  jutiior  high  schools,  with  a  result 
atit  friendly  relationship  helpful  t 
both.  The  plan  has  brought  severa 
valuable  by-products.  Walker’s  bu' 
ers  are  increasingly  realizing  the  ini 
jxjrtance  of  teen-agers  for  the  futur(| 
and  growth  of  a  business.  The  man 
agement  has  a  clearer  picture  of  wha: 
the  girls  want  in  the  teen-age  shofj 
when  it  is  established  in  the  store 
And  by  no  accident,  3,000  future  cu: 
tomers  feel  a  sense  of  participation  ii| 
the  Walker’s  enterprise. 

Cost  and  Results 

The  $20,000  appropriated  for  tht 
public  relations  program  was  approxt 
mately  seven  per  cent  of  the  store 
total  advertising  and  publicity  budi 
get  for  the  year.  The  actual  expendiil^^^^ 
ture  was  $17,840,  slightly  less  than  th^ 
original  estimate,  plus  additional  ev 
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|xiul*turc  tlirougli  tlic  Civic  Advertis¬ 
ing  (kxnniiittec  of  the  San  Diego  Ad- 
\citising  and  Sales  Cliili. 

Walker''!  enjoys  an  exceptionally 
lianiionioii'  relationsliip  with  em¬ 
ployees.  Sample  polls  indicate  wide 
public  reiognition  of  Walker’s  as  the 
retail  insiiintion  showing  the  greatest 
lomnumitv.  cultural  and  civic  inter¬ 
est.  and  the  retail  institution  ottering 
the  most  trieiutty  and  ionrteous  treat- 
ineiit  of  ( ustomers  hv  sales  personnel. 
Ihe  continuing  Hi-Dehher  program 
has  Ixeii  so  successful  that  campaigns 
to  serve  on  the  Hi-Dehher  council 
are  heateel. 

Walker’s  values  its  puhlic  relations 
program  so  highly  that  its  scope  is 
lieing  widened  in  1947. 


How  to  Improve 
Receiving  Operations 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


that  it  is  giving  tronhle,  is  a  highly 
repetitive  operation,  or  is  a  hottleneck 
with  other  jobs  de|x‘ndent  u|K)n  it. 

One  department  store  receiving  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  heen  so  studied  and 
improved  now  includes  the  writing  of 
a  three  part  receiving  set  simultane- 
imsh  with  a  one  part  summarv  sheet 
on  a  s|Kcially  ilesigned  .Standard  reg¬ 
ister.  One  line  of  information  record¬ 
ing  vendor,  nundier  of  parcels,  con¬ 
dition  of  the  |)arcels.  carrier  informa 
tion  anil  iharges.  if  any,  is  written  as 
the  material  is  unloaded  from  the 
trucks  at  the  loading  platform.  .\ 
preprinteil  receiving  numher  provides 
a  single  control  for  the  shipment. 
single  turn  of  the  register  haiulle 
ejects  the  three-part  set  and  at  the 


siime  time  advances  the  one-part  sum¬ 
mary  sheet  one  line.  I'he  summarv. 
'ariously  called  the  receiving  re|x)rl. 
receiving  register,  key  sheet,  etc.,  pro¬ 
vides  a  (hronological  record  of  all 
shipments  received  at  the  platform. 
The  three-part  set.  called  the  receiv¬ 
ing  memo.  etc.,  is  attacheil  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise'  with  the  preprinted  numlx'i 
'vritten  in  crayon  on  adilitional  pack¬ 
ages  included  in  the  shipment  and 
identifies  the  shipment  to  the  proper 
‘hecking  station.  .\n  actual  count  is 
lecordeil  on  all  parts  of  this  set  in  a 
single  writing  hy  the  checker.  .Ml 


I>arts  are  used  for  retailing. 

In  some  stores,  to  eliminate  ilelays 
md  l)ottlenecks  in  retailing  and  mark 


a_  /oSn^- 
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Heaven  Halo  Advertising 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

is  still  in  the  5  tent  to  ,'>1.00  pri 
lanijfe.  Being  variety  stores,  we  a 
naturally  price  stores  ami  we  cx< 
every  elfort  to  reallv  sell  niiK  hand* 
\Ve  aim  to  supply  tlte  luerchandi 
needs  of  our  customers  within  a 
price  range,  render  sertice  of  a  ! 
|x*rior  tpiality,  and  in  otlier  ways  w 
rant  an  ever  itureasing  patronage 
Our  buyers  work  diligentlv  to  Ituik 
value  and  cjuality  into  every  olli  rii^ 
regardless  of  price.  How  well  we  ac 
complish  that  end  may  he  jiul^ 
from  the  fact  that  our  sales  voliimi 
last  year  slightly  exceeded  the  SI  10, 
000,000  mark,  and  in  the  fac  t  that  w 
enjoy  next  to  the  highest  per  ston 
:>tupanies  in  our  field 
During  the  past  10  years  our  annual 
volume  has  increased  101  |)e 
tent  while  the  number  of  stores  hai 
increased  but  1.5  per  cent.  i 

For  eadi  month  we  inepare  u  sale 


ing,  the  purchase  order  is  retailed  by 
the  buyer  prior  to  the  receipt  of  either 
the  invoice  or  the  merchandise.  In 
such  cases  the  receiving  memo  can  be 
retailed  immediately  by  a  clerk  and 
marking  can  proceed  at  once,  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  merchandise  through 
the  Receiving  Department.  The  origi¬ 
nal  of  the  receiving  memo  with  the 
count  and  prices  added,  approved  at 
the  convenience  of  the  buyer,  pros  ides 
the  authority  for  payment  of  the  in- 
soice  and  the  information  to  main¬ 
tain  the  open-to-buy  account  on  a  cur¬ 
rent  basis. 

One  department  store,  which  has 
Ixen  using  a  variation  of  the  svstem 
descril)ed,  says:  “By  using  this  system 
our  merchandise  is  never  held  up  in 
getting  to  the  selling  floors.  In  some 
cases  we  can  have  our  ready-to-wear 
merchandise  on  the  floor  within  an 
hour  after  the  merchandise  is  re¬ 
ceived.  Other  departments  may  take 
a  little  longer,  but  on  the  average 
large  departments  may  take  from  one 
or  two.  to  two  and  a  half  hours.’’ 


mount  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wage  Earn¬ 
er  will  have  more  money  to  spend 
with  you. 

While  speaking  of  manufacturers.  1 
would  like  to  mention  the  fact  that 
most  of  their  advertising  has  not  Iteen 
of  the  productive  type,  either.  Na¬ 
tional  media,  during  the  past  few 
years,  carried  hundreds  of  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  sustaining  variety,  de¬ 
signed  sofely  for  the  purjx)se  of  ful¬ 
filling  advertising  contracts,  or  lo 
keep  the  manufacturer’s  name  before 
the  public:  at  $5,000,  $10,000,  $20,000 
a  page,  and  even  higher.  Many  of 
them  painted  beautiful  word  pictures 
of  the  wonders  to  come  in  a  postwar 
era,  but  few  of  the  so-called  wonders  volume  of  all  cc 
or  pipe  dreams  of  expensive  |)ostwar 
planning  departments  have  made  s: 
their  appearance  on  the  market— and 
the  war  is  two  years  behind  us. 

Let  the  mamdacturer  gear  his  na¬ 
tional  advertising  to  the  trend  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  along  w'ith  the  retailer,  and  tletail  all  schetl 

we  will  all  sell  more  goods.  National  the  entire  month.  W( 

advertisers  have  been  just  as  guiltv  of  emphasis  f>n  wiiulow  ai 
chest-beating  as  some  retailers,  if  not 
more  so.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  atlver- 
tising  that  creates  a  demand  for  a 
product  and  serves  as  a  sales  help  for 
the  retailer:  therefore  it  fails  in  its 
purpose.  Manufacturers  wonder  w’hy 
they  are  not  getting  more  results  for 
their  advertising  dollars,  and  rightlv 
so.  The  manufacturer  who  wants  to 
do  a  real  helpful  job  for  his  retailer- 
outlets.  goes  even  further  than  na¬ 
tional  advertising  bv  furnishing  pro¬ 
motional  plans,  displav  material, 
newspaper  advertising  and  suggestive 
selling  manuals.  That  is  where  many 
advertising  agencies  have  missed  the 
boat  in  the  handling  of  such  accounts. 

The  company  with  which  I  am  con¬ 
nected  is  of  moderate  size:  not  the 
smallest  in  our  particular  field,  but 
not  the  largest  by  any  means.  We 
operate  209  stores,  commonly  called 
“Five  and  Dime”  stores,  in  12  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
headtpiarters  in  McKeesport.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  recent  years  our  price 
ranges  have  been  increased,  first  to 
$1.00.  and  then  higher.  Today  we 
handle  apparel  up  to  .S4.95  in  some 
stores,  but  the  bulk  of  our  business 
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We  go  to  the  time  and  exjxnse  ol 
preparing  and  |)ublishing  a  program 
of  this  kind  because  we  realize  the 
importante  of  gitielance  as  well  as 
concerted  aetion  and  follow  through 
on  the  part  of  our  store  managers 
One  of  these  ehiys.  some  wide-awake 
adtertising  agency  is  goitig  to  prepare 
a  program  of  this  sort  for  the  hum 
dreds  of  small  merchant  customers  o( 
one  of  their  clients  who  elo  not  have 
promotion  managers  or  ad\ertisin| 
departments,  and  when  they  do.  yoi 
will  see  sales  of  that  client’s  jirodi^ 
go  skytvard. 

In  conclusion.  I  merely  want  te 
emphasize  the  fact  that  advertisinj 
needs  a  pep  talk,  and  fast!  It  neeil 
to  be  told  what  is  wrong  with  it  ad 
then  the  changes  should  be  made,  Id 
(piick!  There  must  be  a  direct  abod 
face  in  the  present  trend  of  most 
t  ertising.  .Since  it  is  our  primary  ptB* 
|X)se  to  sell  merchandise,  let’s  detff 
mine  to  run  the  kind  of  ads  that  td 
really  sell  the  goods  and  pav  the! 
freight! 


“Say,  1  hear  you’re  raking  In  the  rash 
these  days,  how  come?” 

“Oh,  I  Just  use  that  Melisse  .4dv.  Idea 
Service.  It’s  wonderful!” 

Melisse  Service  consists  of  adv.,  pro¬ 
motion.  merchandising,  ideas  and 
plans;  adv.  copy,  slogans,  humor, 
cartoons,  continuity,  illustrations; 
product  and  package  design,  fashion 
design,  styling,  manikins,  display,  etc. 
— all  with  that  dignified  Melisse  touch 
and  selling  power. 

For  the  services  of  this  GREAT  talent 
— write  or  phone — Melisse. 

.MELISSE  .4DV.  IDEA  SERVICE 
310  E.  55th  St.,  N.  Y.  ’32,  N.  Y. 
PHONE:  PL.4Z.4  3-9048 


.\n  address  Ixfore  the  convention  of 
.Xdvertising  Federation  of  America.  Mav.  11 


